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With today’s network of high speed turnpikes, Chicage is only 13 hours away for a New York motorist who wants to go west. The turnpike tour from New York to the 


Windy City is graphically shown above. Follow the dark line, from right to left, and you'll find the key mileage points, the times and the toll costs. 
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Head for New Bank Official : Suicide - Has Come of Age, 
a ee lamar Quick Trip Shows 


A Famous me ™ 
Tells the Story of Recent Engineering 
Achievement! 


HERE’S A SIGNIFICANT STORY ABOUT 
ONE PHASE OF THIS TURNPIKE CONSTRUCTION 


RED LEAD 


Protects the 358 Bridges in Pennsylvania 
Protects the 360 Bridges in Ohio 
Protects the 312 Bridges in Indiana 


That distinctive color of RED LEAD is a common sight wherever steel 
structures are being erected...bridges, factories, office buildings, 
hospitals, apartments... skeleton steel has that familiar coat. Over 
the years Red Lead has been the paint selected to protect iron and 
steel from corrosion and rightly so, as exhaustive outdoor exposure 
panel tests have proven its superiority over other pigments as a 
protective base coating. 


While lead is recognized as one of the oldest of metals in the non- 
ferrous field...its use dating back many centuries... it still holds 
its own with the ‘wonder’ metals in our rapidly expanding economy 
due to its inherent properties and imperishable nature. 


ST. JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


By SHELDON BINN 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





y GO CoLteaguce con Po ya oe 


When you drive into a gasoline station and ask the 
attendant to, “Fill er up”, you may not be aware of it, 
but in the storage tank beneath the concrete on which 
your car is standing there may be an electric motor 
and pump submerged in the gasoline. There is quite 
an interesting story about this explosion-proof motor. 

The use of the positive displacement type of pump- 
ing unit in service station operation has presented 
vapor-lock problems to pump manufacturers for 
many years. And with the intro- 
duction of even more volatile gas- 
oline, present pumping systems 
have become inoperative in some 
applications. The use of a sub- 
mersible pumping unit in the gas- 
oline storage tank therefore has 
become not only desirable but 
virtually a necessity. 

In designing the pump motor 
for this type of unit a leading 
manufacturer had originally 
planned on using an aluminum 
casting for the stator, or outside _ 
shell of the motor. But when the design engineers 
considered the factors that would be encountered, and 
the symmetry of shape, it appeared that an aluminum 
extrusion might have advantages over a casting. 

At this point the manufacturer recalled the numer- 
ous Revere copper and brass parts they had been using 
in their motors over the years, with the utmost satis- 
faction, and how Revere’s T.A. (Technical Advisory ) 
Service had often helped them with similar problems. 
The result was a huddle with a Revere Technical 
Advisor to discuss the various pros and cons of cast- 
ings versus extrusions. 


It was found that by using extrusions there would 
be no problem of porosity which is often present in the 
case of castings. Substantial savings in weight would 
also be made as the wall thickness of the stator shell 
could be reduced, and the only machining would be to 
the ribs on the inside of the tube. With an extrusion 
no machining of the outside of the tube is required, 
which would be necessary should a casting be used, 
while the smoother surface on the inside improves flow 

characteristics. This is an impor- 
tant factor in this particular pump 
motor since the fluid being 
pumped passes between the stator 
core and the extruded shell, while 
in the conventional submersible 
pump motor a double shell is used. 
Also, with the smooth surface of 
an extrusion, less horsepower is 
used to pump a given volume of 
fluid. The result was the hollow 
Revere Aluminum Extrusion you 
see sketched at left, measuring 
13-9/16" long by 3-1/2” O.D. 

Here you have still another example of Revere 
cooperating with the customer in selecting the right 
metal in the right form to do the best job with the 
greatest economy ... be it aluminum, copper or any 
one of their alloys. 

Not only the copper and brass industry but prac- 
tically every industry you can name is able to cite 
similar instances. So we suggest that no matter what 
your suppliers ship you, it would be a good idea to 
take them into your confidence and see if you cannot 
make a better product at lower costs by specifying 
exactly the right materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


uma Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Washington (7(\ Report 


June 7, 1957 


HE ADMINISTRATION finally released its prescription to aid the ailing 
T metal and mining industry but the patient showed no real improvement and 
it was doubtful that Congress would “fill” the prescription — the long-range 
minerals program. Some measure of relief was afforded the patient, however, 
by larger purchases of domestically-produced lead and zine for the Govern- 
ment’s long-term stockpile. Another remedy, resumption of a restricted barter 
program ‘exchange of Government-owned surplus farm products for foreign- 
origin lead and zinc) appeared to be of dubious benefit. 

Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton said the Administration’s long-range 
minerals program is designed to stabilize lead prices at about 16.00c a pound 


and zine prices at about 13.50c a 
pound. The program calls for new ex- 
cise taxes, similar to those that can 
be applied to copper imports, on 
imports of lead and zinc with other 
aspects covering research, exploration, 
tax laws and subsidies. 
Import Tax Plans 

The proposed tax rates would be 
linked to market prices — rising if 
prices declined and dropping if prices 
advanced. The two alternate tax plans 
suggested for lead and zinc imports 
also apply to their ores and concen- 
trates. Rates under both plans would 
be based on average prices over a 
three-month period. 

Under the first plan the import tax 
and the present 1 1/16 cents a pound 
tariff on lead would be suspended 
when the price climbed to 17.00c; the 
tariff alone would apply at a range of 
16.00 ot 17.00c; a 1.00c import excise 
tax would be imposed at a 15.00 to 
16.00c range, and a tax of 2.00c when 
the price dips below 15.00c. The alter- 
nate plan would remove the tariff en- 
tirely and impose a 1.00c tax when 
the price is at 16.00 to 17.00c; this 
tax would rise to as much as 3.00c if 
the price fell below 15.00c. 

Basically, the zine plans are similar 
to those for lead. Under one proposal 
both the import tax and the 0.7-cent 
tariff would be lifted when zinc prices 
topped 14.50c; the tariff alone would 
apply if the price dropped to 13.50c 
and an 0.75 cents a pound tax would 
be imposed at below 13.50c plus an- 
other 0.75c tax at below 12.50c. Under 
the alternate zinc plan, all tariffs 
would be removed; a three-step excise 
tax would be imposed if the price 
dropped below 14.50c, reaching a high 
of 2.00c when prices drop below 12.50c 
a pound. 

Immediate response by Congres- 
sional leaders to the proposed program 
was not favorable. Chairman James E. 
Murray ‘Dem., Mont.) of the Senate 
Interior Committee termed the pro- 


gram “an insult to Congress.” Sen. 
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George W. Malone (‘Rep., Nev.), while 
describing the program as the first 
step an Administration has taken in 
24 years to equalize what he termed 
the unfair competition that exists 
between foreign and domestic produc- 
ers, expressed doubt as to its ultimate 
success as an adequate solution for 
the problem of preserving a sound 
minerals economy. 
Chastises Administration 

At the opening of the Senate Inte- 
rior Committee hearings on the pro- 
posed program, and addressing his 
remarks to Interior Secretary Seaton, 
Chairman Murray called attention to 
President Eisenhower’s statement of 
nearly two years ago that the minerals 
program shuold not and would not 
apply to only a segment of the indus- 
try. Sen Murray chastised the Admin- 
istration for “singling out” lead and 
zinc for special treatment ‘when 
other segments of the mining econ- 
omy are in equal or greater distress.” 

Mr. Seaton, replying to Sen. Mur- 
ray’s charges, said other minerals were 
recommended to receive ‘special as- 
sistance” under the program, but that 
some of these minerals — beryl, co- 
lumbium-tantalum and chromite 
are in a different category from that 
of lead and zinc, since thier domestic 
production is almost entirely related 
to defense programs. He added copper 
had not been included “in view of the 
continuing good price and the fact 
that a 2 cents excise tax comes into 
effect when the price falls below 24 
cents. The current rate of domestic 
production is expanding, and the 
market situation is stable at current 
conditions.” 

The proposed excise taxes also 
aroused the ire of four metals-produc- 
ing countries — Canada, Mexico, Aus- 
tralia and Peru. For all of them the 


American market is a bread-and-but- 
ter matter. 
Long-Term Stockpiling 
Expanded purchases of domestic 


lead and zinc in May for the Govern- 
ment’s long-term stockpile, while 
helpful, were not in themselves deemed 
sufficient to sustain the markets for 
these metals at current quotations. 
The General Services Administration, 
which does the buying for the Gov- 
ernment, is believed to have more than 
doubled its purchases of lead in May, 
while it also increased its purchases of 
zine about 40 per cent. 

Actual purchase figures are treated 
as restricted information but it is 
estimated the Government agency 
bought 5,000 tons of lead in May ‘2,000 
tons in April), and 7,000 tons of zinc 
(5,000 tons in April). 

Resume Barter Program 

The Agriculture Department on 
May 28 announced resumption of its 
barter program of U.S. surplus farm 
products for strategic materials from 
abroad, but with restrictions to ex- 
clude deals that might displace sales 
for dollars. In addition to lead and 
zinc, the department will consider bar- 
ter deals for other metals, about the 
same list as has been in effect recently. 
The new list also includes copper, 
bauxite, aluminum, chromite, and pal- 
ladium. 

Lead and zinc producers were prac- 
tically unanimous in their opinion that 
the new barter program will be of little 
assistance in sustaining domestic mar- 
kets for these metals. Criticisms in- 
cluded: materials delivered under bar- 
ter contracts may not be produced or 
processed in the U. S. that immedi- 
ately rules out the zinc and lead that 
is produced domestically from foreign 
concentrates; grain brokerage firms 
that had figured in previous deals said 
new requirements would make it prac- 
tically impossible to conduct swapping 
operations, that new restrictions 
would make it necessary for them to 
make a short sale first of some U. S. 
surplus farm item and then go hunt- 
ing for a buyer. 

The consensus in metal circles was 
that there will be little bartering in 
the next few months and the lead and 
zinc markets will have to stand on 
their own feet. 


The Agriculture Department re- 
ported on June 3 that barter contracts 
for supplemental type strategic ma- 
terials signed in April had a total 
value of $28,900,000, compared with 
$17,800,000 in March, $1,600,000 in 
April a year ago and $104,900,000 for 
the full fiscal year of 1956. The April 
contracts included $20,700,000 worth 
of zinc, $2,800,000 of lead and $5,400,- 
000 of ferromanganese. 

Probe Nickel Ratings 

More than a score of transactions 
involving possible misuse of defense 
priority ratings to acquire nickel are 
currently being investigated by the 
compliance staff of the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, it 
was announced June 4. BDSA said it 
had found some companies illegally 
using a preference rating for procure- 
ment of nickel to fill defense orders 
they did not have. 

The Joint Congressional Defense 
Production Committee also plans to 
probe ‘ta very large loss” in Govern- 
ment purchases of nickel, according 
to Chairman Robertson (Dem., Va.). 

Mineral Fund Deadlock 

The deadlock on funds for mineral 

purchases, at this writing, remained 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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DECLINING COPPER PRICES CAN BE ARRESTED ONLY 
BY REDUCTION IN SUPPLY OR INCREASE IN DEMAND 


Large Low-Cost Mine Producers Should Consider Accumulating Refined 
Metal Now and Offer It for Sale When Requirements Exceed Production 


By JEAN VUILLEQUEZ, Vice President, The American Metal Company, Limited 


WO years ago you were kind 

enough to offer me the honor of 
addressing you. At that time our cus- 
tomers, and yours. were complaining 
about the insufficient supply of cop- 
per. The producer's price here was 35c 
and the London Metal Exchange price 
for spot copper was 4lc. I indicated 
then that to sell copper in the United 
States at prices substantially lower 
than foreign prices was just as dan- 
gerous as to quote substantially higher 
prices. In the first case, copper needed 
by United States consumers is diverted 
abroad, and in the second the impor- 
tation of fabricated products into the 
United States is encouraged. That 
statement still goes 

The corrective to the rising prices 
was additional production and reduc- 
tion in demand due to inflated prices. 
The falling prices can be arrested only 
by reduced supply or increased de- 
mand. By reduced supply I do not 
mean only a reduction in production, 
I also mean a decrease of the copper 
offered for sale both here and abroad. 

Supply-Demand Pricing 

Production costs of copper, whether 
you take the top third, or fifth, or 
tenth layer in the United States or 
abroad, or the average, or any bottom 
layers, are not an accurate guide to 
what copper prices may be at any 
given time. The copper price will fluc- 
tuate depending upon supply and de- 
mand. 

Iam still convinced that the method 
of pricing copper and copper products 
on the basis of the London Metal Ex- 
change is a dangerous anachronism. 

Producers of copper cannot afford 
the luxury of pricing methods which 
deprive them of their proper influence 
on copper prices and which encourage 
the use of other materials. However, it 
has always been my view, and it still 
is, that the London Metal Exchange 
performs a very useful function. It is 
the best barometer of the copper cli- 
mate that has yet been devised. It is 
my hope and belief that the New York 
Commodity Exchange will become 
more active and, in time, a barometer 
as important and useful as London. 

Two Basic Quotations 

For our internal use I had prepared 
a chart comparing 11 copper prices 
over the last few years. They are prices 
on the basis of which copper is bought 
and sold here and abroad and inciden- 
tally at which my company transacted 
business. As a matter of fact, there 

Address at 35th annual meeting, Copper & 
Brass Research Association, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 15, 1957 
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are more than 11 copper prices on 
the basis of which copper is traded. 
However, there are really only two 
basic prices. All other prices are a re- 
flection or a combination of the two 
basic prices. These two basic prices 
are the prices quoted by United States 
producers and the price for spot cop- 
per of the London Metal Exchange. Of 
course these two prices influence each 
other. 


Technical Differences 


I have frequently been asked when 
these two prices would meet and stay 
together. The fact is that they never 
will be togeth:r for any length of time. 
There are many technical differences 
between them. The outstanding dif- 
ference is that the United States pro- 
ducers’ prices represent the price at 
which they are sellers of copper 
whereas the London Metal Exchange 
price fluctuates in accordance with 
supply and demand in that market. In 
a very real sense London Metal Ex- 
change may be compared to our stock 
market. 

A chart of these two prices will show 
clearly the volatility of the London 
Metal Exchange price and the relative 
rigidity of the prices of United States 
producers. Our last annual report in- 
cluded such a chart for the three-year 
period ending with 1956. 

The idea that these two basic prices 
can or should be the same is as falla- 
cious as the ancient bromide that the 
combined prices of lead and zinc 
should equal the price of copper. 

As you know, for a long period of 
time the London Metal Exchange price 


was substantially higher than the 
prices of United States producers; it 
has been lower since March 1956. It is 
a good question how long this state 
of affairs will continue. To answer it 
would be to predict how long the pres- 
ent oversupply of copper will continue. 
I am allergic to predictions. 
Custom Smelter Price 

We sell substantial quantities of 
copper as agents for many mine pro- 
ducers and as custom smelters. I have 
heard the opinion expressed that cus- 
tom smelters should be able to main- 
tain more stable prices. Some people 
appear to think that the copper which 
goes to custom smelters is so small— 
about 10 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of refined copper—that it should 
be possible to prevent this relatively 
minor quantity of copper from influ- 
encing the price for the remaining 90 
per cent. 

The copper producing industry’s 
main statistical organization is the 
Copper Institute. Last year the crude 
production reported by Copper Insti- 
tute from all sources reporting to it 
was about 3 million tons. Of these 3 
million tons about 165,000 tons repre- 
sented primary custom smelter copper 
and about 150,000 tons came from 
scrap. The Copper Institute’s reports 
are not all inclusive. 

Copper Refined From Scrap 


There are perhaps another 700,000 
tons of refined copper produced by 
companies which do not report to 
Copper Institute, excluding Iron Cur- 
tain countries. The refined copper 
produced from scrap represents only 
a small fraction of the generation of 
scrap. We estimate that in addition 
to the 150,000 tons I just mentioned, 
1,250,000 tons of copper in scrap en- 
tered the copper market during 1956. 
This very large tonnage was pur- 
chased chiefly by brass mills, second- 
ary smelters, and foundries, although 
some of it went to primary refineries 
which do not report to Copper In- 
stitute. 

Our estimate of the copper con- 
sumption last year in the free world is 
about 434 million tons of which about 
30 per cent or 1,400,000 tons came 
from scrap. 

Late in the 19th Century a French 
syndicate tried to control the copper 
prices; copper scrap broke its back. I 
think the generalization is correct 
that copper scrap will always find a 
market. Any neccssary adjustments of 
supply must come from mine produc- 
tion. 

Fluctuation 


Producers of copper, custom smel- 
ters, or the London Metal Exchange, 
are sometimes criticized for the fluc- 

‘Continued on Page 16) 
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SUPERIOR 


“All The Name Implies’ 
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ZINC DUST 
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SLAB ZINC 


SUPERIOR ZINC CORP. 
City Center Building — 121 N. Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. — Works: Bristol, Pa. 
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Solder - Metal Powders 
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METAL CO., LTD. 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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RESEARCH NECESSARY TO INCREASE USE OF LEAD, 
ZINC TO BALANCE CURRENT, FUTURE PRODUCTION 


Consumption Rate of Both Metals in Europe and Elsewhere Climbing Faster 
Than in U.S.; Trend Expected to Continue as Living Standards Rise Abroad 


By R. HENDRICKS, Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


world consumption of both lead 
and zinc has fluctuated up and down 
in rhythm with increased and de- 
creased business activity and varying 


_ yee the end of World War II, 


degrees of international tension, but 
on average the consumption of both 
metals, both on this continent and 
abroad, has increased significantly 
Because of a number of factors, the 
most important of which were the 
United States Steel strike and the Suez 
and Middle East Crisis, 1956 was a 
year when world consumption of both 
new lead and new zinc declined mod- 
estly from the record level of the pre- 
ceding year. However, it still remained 
at a good level as measured by re- 
cent standards 

During the ten year period begin- 
ning 1957, some very interesting de- 
velopments in the worid consumption 
of these two metals have taken place. 
Some of these developments were ob- 
vious and could be predicted with rea- 
sonable certainty, others were not 
quite so obvious, but now that they 
are known may be useful as indicators 
of future trends. 

In order to show trends, I have ap- 
pended statistics showing the world 
consumption of new pig lead and slab 
zinc for various periods, and also fig- 
ures showing the consumption of lead 
and zinc by various industries in the 
United States and in the United King- 
dom. 

Prewar Pattern 

Prior to the last war, the United 
States consumed about 27 per cent of 
the world’s lead and 33 per cent of 
the zinc. Immediately after the war, 
due largely to the tremendous dam- 
age done to European industry, the 
American consumption of lead and 
zinc increased to about 44 per cent 
and 42 per cent respectively of the 
world consumption of these two me- 
tals. During the past decade, with the 
recovery of European industry and in- 
creasing consumption in other parts 
of the world, this trend has been re- 
versing so that in recent years this 

country has consumed about 37 per 

cent and 38 per cent rsepectively of 
the lead and zinc used throughout the 
world. 

The swing of consumption away 

The address by the auhtor, who is vice 
presiden* in charge of sales for his firm, was 
delivered at joint session of American Zinc 
Institute and Lead Irdustries Acscciation 

Chig-ago, Ill., Apr:] 25, 1957 
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from this continent towards a prewar 
pattern is further illustrated by the 
rate at which consumption of lead 
and zinc has been increasing in vari- 
ous areas during the last ten years. 
During the period 1947 to 1956 world 
consumption of new lead increased ut 
an average rate of about 4.4 per cenit 
per year. In the United States this an- 
nual average increase was only about 
1.6 per cent as compared to a rate of 
about 5.9 per cent for Free Europe 
Similarly for slab zinc, while the av- 
erage annual increase for the world 
was about 5 per cent, that in the 
United States was only 3.2 per cent 
compared to 4.3 per cent in Free 
Europe and even greater rates in Rus- 


sia and other areas throughout the 
world. A rate of increase for lead and 
zine in Europe and elsewhere, faster 
than has taken place in the United 
States is one of the more obvious 
trends whici could have been antici- 
pated and which may be expected to 
continue with rising living standards 
in Europe and elsewhere. 
Substitute 
Lead and zinc are in one sense old 
metals, that is, metals which have 
been used in some applications for a 
great number of years. In another 
sense they are new metals. The newer 
forms and very high purities in which 
they are now available are resulting 
in new applications. However, in spite 


Consumvtion of New Pig Lead 





(tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Ave. Year % of 


1935-37 Total 
476,600 27.3 
499, 867 


United States 


No. America 
(Incl. U.S.A.) 
Europe 


963,633 


Other 262, 399 


1,745,659 


Avg. Year 
1947-49 


689,467 
756, 967 


Avg. Year 
1953-55 


785, 867 
866, 833 


552,067 810,700 


ahh, 533 433, 067 


1,553,567 2,110,600 


Consumption of Slab Zinc 





Avo. Year 


1535-37 
299,033 
572, 366 


United States 


No. America 
(Incl. U.S.A.) 
Europe 


850,233 


Other 231,291 


Total 1,661,890 


Source: 


1,857,000 


Avg. Year 
1947-49 


TTL, 967 


Ave. Year 


1953-55 
995, 4oo 


825,100 1,061, 567 


653, 367 882,067 


378, 533 669,033 


2,612,667 


1935-37 Metal Statistics and American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 


1947-55 American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 





of any new applications which have 
been developed, both lead and zinc in 
recent years have been subjected to 
competition from a number of substi- 
tute materials, and in some instances 
have lost ground to these materials 
In some cases, this substitution has 
been on the basis of price only and 
this is unfortunate. In other cases 
substitution has been on the basis of 
technological advances, developed 
oftentimes by the producer of the sub- 
stitute material. This is inevitable, and 
too, would be unfortunate unless the 
industry takes advantage of modern 
science to develop new uses for these 
metals 

In the United States, during the 
past 10 years, consumption of new lead 
or for that matter total lead, includ- 
ing secondary, has not kept pace with 
the increase in population. During the 
same period, the rate of increase in 
consumption of most other basic ma- 
terials has at least kept pace with or 
exceeded the rate of population 
egrowtn 

For many years, the principal uses 
for lead on this continent were for 
sterage batteries, for lead alloys, and 
for cable covering. In recent years 
consumption of lead for tetraethyl 
fluid has increased at such a rate that 
it now exceeds lead for cable 

Battery Use 

During the ten year period we are 
considering, the use of lead for bat- 
has remained about constant 
and represents a good relatively steady 
market for some 350,000 tons of lead 
per year. However, upon closer exam- 
ination we find that lead consumption 
in this case has lost out to technolo- 
gical advancements on two counts 
During the first few vears of the de- 
cade the pounds of lead used per vat- 
tery remained quite steady at about 
26 pounds. Then starting about 1951, 
the statistics indicate that by 1955/56 
technological improvements made it 
possible to reduce the average weight 


teries 
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of lead per battery to about 20 to 21 
pounds. Secondly, the battery manu- 
facturers are now able to make bat- 
teries with substantially longer life 
than formerly. All of this has resulted 
in a situation where, although the re- 
placement market representing the 
nulk of the battery business depends 
on the total number of cars in use 
rather than the number of cars pro- 
duccd in any given year, the produc- 
tion of batteries has not increased 
proportionately to the 73 per cent in- 
crease in car registrations since 1947 
As the transition to twelve volt bat- 
teries becomes more complete we can 
probably expect an increase in the 
average amount of lead per battery, 
but this average will probably not 
reach the twenty-six pounds mention- 
ed previously. 
Cable Covering 

The use of lead for cable covering 
last year showed a gain over the pre- 
vious year but this we believe if taken 
to indicate a trend, may be misleading. 
The use of lead as a cable sheathing 
material has not Kept pace with the 
growth in the Industrial Production 
Index or with the production of cable. 
From a rather detailed study of this 
application, which we have made, we 
have come to the conclusion that, in 
the long term, except for particular 
applications, the use of lead in the 
communication field is declining, and 
is being replaced by combination cov- 
erings such as Stalpeth or by plain 
polyethylene covering for applications 
where service conditions are not too 
severe. In the field of power cable the 
picture is somewhat brighter. The use 
of sheathed power cable is definitely 
increasing and for many applications 
the only satisfactory covering is a 
metal sheath. At the moment lead ap- 
pears to be the preferred metal. 

The consumption of lead for tetra- 
ethyl lead fluid has exhibited the 
most spectacular growth of any of the 
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Consumption of Total Lead by Industries 





(tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


uses. In every year of the past decade 
the consumption in the United States 
has increased so that in 1956 the es- 
timated consumption was almost three 
times that in 1947. This growth in 
the United States has come about 
despite the construction of plants in 
Canada and in the United Kingdom, 
to meet requirements formerly filled 
from American production. 

Other miscellaneous uses for lead 
in the United States, although rela- 
tively small in themselves, collectively 
are important, representing about 45 
per cent of the total: These uses have 
not exhibited any spectacular in- 
creases or decreases in quantity of 
lead consumed. 

U. K. Lead Use 

The pattern of lead consumption 
in the United Kingdom differs sub- 
stantially from that of this Continent. 
In that country cable sheathing, sheet 
and pipe, and batteries in that order 
are the most important uses which 
collectively accounted for about 67 per 
cent of the total in recent years. About 
the same amount of lead is consumed 
for cable sheathing as is consumed by 
this use in the United States. How- 
ever, this does not represent home re- 
quirements as the United Kingdom 
is a large exporter of lead covered 
cable, some of which comes to this 
country. The cable industry in the 
United Kingdom, which is efficient 
and possesses a great deal of know 
how for the production of specialiy 
cables, is well aware of the threat of 
substitution of plastics and other ma- 
terials and is working in close coop- 
eration with research associations to 
produce better alloys or better tech- 
niques for the application of lead 


sheaths in order to remain competi- 


tive. However, even if we assume that 
the world consumption of lead for 
cable sheathing remains at about cur- 
rent levels, it is probable that con- 
sumption for this use will decline in 


1953 1954 1955 1956(1) 


Storage Bat*eries 
Lead Alloys 
Tetraethyl 

Cable 

Pigments 

Lead Products 
iiscellaneous 


3€0,, 000 
168, 300 
66, 500 
156,700 
120,600 
116,500 
161, 300 


373, 300 
183,200 
83,200 
184, 3CO 
93, 300 
101,000 
110,100 


280,600 
130,600 
101,700 
130,100 
69,200 
82,000 
73, £00 


406, G00 
1&7, 500 
111,100 
136,00 
109, 900 
121,7CO 
136, &00 


353,000 
156,700 
127, 500 
136,500 
104, 400 
104, 500 
157,200 


330, 000 
146,100 
148,000 
146,200 
86,100 
103,100 
141,500 


356, 500 
158,800 
158, 300 
151,500 
85,200 
99,5 


141,200 


337,200 
168,600 
160,700 
127,500 

95, 300 
102,700 
102, 5C0 


375,000 
195, 300 
165,100 
121,100 
106, 2&00 
118,000 
120,400 


366,131 
221,738 
191,990 
133,924 
115,225 
116,936 

44 O54 





Total 1,172,000 1,129,C00 868,cO0O 1,211,000 


1,151,000 


1,101,000 1,151,000 1,094,900 1,205,700 1,190,000 





Consumption of Slab Zinc by Industries 





1gh7 1948 1gkg 
350, €80 
202,181 
85,334 
55,200 
18,046 


1950 


441,686 
285, 527 
139, 373 
68, 4ah 
28,204 


967,134 


1951 1952 195 1954 1955 1956(1) 


Galvanizing 

Zinc Base Alloys 
Brass 

Rolled Zinc 
Other 


361, 327 
214,469 
112, 347 
70, €80 
27,537 


370, 969 
234,628 
109,140 
76,672 
25, 326 


400,279 
266,434 
143,292 
6,085 
29, 881 


377, 688 406,988 
236,689 307,445 
155,508 178,182 
51,318 54, E49 
31,450 36,663 


403,453 
290, E46 
108 , 268 
47, 4€6 
34,236 


684,299 1,119,812 


451,141 
430, €07 
146,243 
51,589 
40,032 


421,218 
352,452 
122, 395 
45, 362 
36,251 





Total 786,360 817,735 711,641 933,971 852,783 95,927 917,697 





(1) Preliminary U.S.B.M. 


Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
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the United Kingdom as production fa- 
cilities increase in those countries 
which are presently importing cable 
from that source. 

Consumption of lead for sheet and 
pipe, while still the second largest 
application in Britain, is estimated to 
be about 50 per cent of prewar con- 
sumption, in spite of a very great in- 
crease in domestic and industrial 
building in the post war period. Since 
the war consumption of lead for sheet 
and pipe has remained fairly constant. 
Therefore the outlook for these ap- 
plications is not bright and will re- 
quire constant attention by promo- 
tion and research if further ground 
is not to be lost. 

The third most important use of 
lead in Britain, storage batteries, is 
small by American standards because 
of the much smaller number of cars, 
trucks and buses in operation. In 
some special applications such as 
heavy trucks and buses, the nickel 
cadmium battery has replaced the 
lead battery in Britain and on the 
Continent. However, this competition 
is not considered to be serious. 

Use as Shielding 

In Britain, because of the high cost 
of coal and the imperative need for 
cheap power, it is certain that the 
production of power from nuclear 
sources wlll develop rapidly, and as a 
result we would expect an interesting 
increase in consumption of lead for 
shielding. 

Taken all in all it seems that lead, 
both on this Continent and in Europe, 
has made the least progress of all the 
major non-ferrous metals in the post- 
war period. On the other hand it seems 
that the development of new sources 
of lead throughout the world have 
been also the least of all the major 
non-ferrous metals. However, we 
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think that the situation is not one 
which producers of lead can afford to 
view with complacency. 

Zinc Picture Brighter 

Turning now to zinc consumption we 
find a somewhat brighter picture. 
Overall consumption of zinc in this 
country has more than kept pace wita 
the growth of population so that per 
capita use is on the average a little 
better than a pound per person per 
year more than it was ten years ago. 
This is largely due to the increased 
use for zine for galvanizing and for 
die-casting. These two principal uses 
together account for 75 per cent to 
80 per cent of the total. 

In galvanizing, the continuous gal- 
vanizing of strip is a development 
which although known and applied 
prior to the war, did not reach prom- 
inence until the last decade. In 1947 
there were less than a dozen lines for 
continuous galvanizing in operation in 
the United States. By the end of 1956 
there were 34 lines in operation and 
5 additional lines contemplated or un- 
der construction. Because of the tight- 
ly adhering, ductile zinc coating, the 
product of these lines lends itself to 
many applications where hot-dipped 
sheet was unsuitable. This has con- 
tributed greatly to the use of zinc for 
galvanizing, despite an appreciable 
reduction in the pounds of zinc re- 
quired per ton of product from that 
required for hot-dipped sheets. The 
estimated consumption last year for 
all galvanizing was only about 3.8 per 
cent below the previous year as com- 
pared to a decline of about 18 per cent 
for die-casting. In fact the zine con- 
sumed for sheet galvanizing, the bulk 
of which is now produced on continu- 
ous lines, was almost the same in 1956 
as it was in the record year of 1955 in 
spite of the steel strike last year. 
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19h9 1950 1951 


The American Die Casting Insti- 
tute has recently issued a report for 
the year 1956 which reveals some 
very interesting information. If you 
have not read this report I would 
like to suggest that you do so for I 
can only touch on some highlights 
here. 

Die Casting Needs 

Requirements of zinc for die cast- 
ing in 1956, although some _ 50,000 
tons less than in the exceptional year 
1955, were still about 100,000 tons 
greater than in the next highest year 
in the 1947-56 period, and 72 per 
cent above that in 1947. It was, 
therefore, a good year for zinc in die 
castings. However, we find that in 
1956 aluminum consumption for die 
casting was some 4.3 per cent great- 
ei than in 1955 and was more than 
300 per cent greater than in 1947. All 
this gain in aluminum has not been 
made at the expense of zinc. How- 
ever, we know that in many applica- 
tions in the automotive and other 
fields zinc base die castings are fac- 
ing stiff competition from substitute 
materials. Despite this continued 
competition from aluminum, stain- 
less steel, plastics and other mate- 
rials, the average pounds of zinc used 
per car increased from 68.7 in 1955 
tc 71.3 in 1956 andis estimated at 77 
pounds in the current year’s produc- 
tion. It is our belief that the stability 
of price which was maintained last 
year and the adequate supply were 
majo. factors contributing to this 
growth 

Competitive Materials 

In recent years, technological ad- 
vancements have produced a variety 
of relatively cheap materials, which 
are sold at a relatively stable price 
and with which zinc must compete in 

(Continued on Page 19) 


1952 1953 1954 


53,481 58,057 
32,982 34,997 
6,853 8,093 
121,718 102,022 
29,858 39,756 
73,532 55,786 
10,288 11,4se 


Storage Batteries 

Lead Alloys 

Tetraethyl 

Cable 

Pigments 

Lead Products ee 
Miscellaneous 14, 30.4 


51,458 
33, 361 
5,264 
129, 537 
52,150 
93, 010 
16,125 


92,137 
31, 3C0 
5,692 
135,952 
45, &07 
78,068 
18,007 


57,314 
42,570 
6,007 
96,503 
56, 325 
89,686 
19,004 


69,141 
43,521 
5,991 
102,674 
61,621 
81,151 
18,545 


65,171 
41,974 
17,056 
66,124 
43,883 
90,756 
15,22h 








Total 355,308 381,500 367,963 367,499  3€2,105 328,712 340,203 376,193 396,674 








Includes some lead used in lead products 1947 - 1951 incl. 


1) 
2) Included in Miscellaneous uses. 


( 
( 


Source: 


British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. 
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1947 19h6 19h49 1950 1951 1952 1953 1554 1955 1955 


Galvanizing 
Zinc Base Alloys 
Brass 

Rolled Zinc 
Other 


80,519 
43,048 
65,614 
29,232 
31, 584 


249,997 


Gh 039 
27,749 
45,755 
27, 561 
27,426 


89, 393 
30,109 
60, 462 
30,294 
39, 744 


105,922 
36,003 
57,132 
30,756 
35,499 


265, 322 


65,915 
34,737 
91,572 
22,652 
29,678 


73,760 
25,034 
60,117 
18,740 
13,740 


95, 675 
23,969 
47, 589 
2h, 676 
17,915 


111, 838 
39; 406 
69,256 
2h, 526 


24,179 


113,129 
46,425 
74, 987 
25,070 
21,9C0 


110,568 
39, eho 
60,045 
25,572 
17,576 





Total 250,022 222,550 210,758 191,391 216,205 269,205 281,512 253,606 





Source: British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. 
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LONDON COPPER MARKET SHOWS LITTLE REACTION TO 
RHODESIAN PRICE AGREEMENT AND RST OUTPUT CUT 


Stability in Tin Attributed to Buying for Buffer Stock; Lead, Zinc 
Declines Reflect Proposed U. $. Duty Rise, Restricted Barter Program 


June 6, 1957 


| p— COPPER MARKET here dur- 
ing the past month has certainly 
remained uneventful, but the general 
picture has been one of a further de- 
cline in prices. All indications con- 
tinue to point to the fact that Euro- 
pean consumers, generally speaking, 
are pretty fully covered as regards 
their current requirements by period 
contracts and in some cases they 
have even been re-selling a limited 
amount of metal. 

With the market in its recent state, 
there has naturally been little incen- 
tive for users to rebuild their stocks, 
which, in most cases are believed to 
be standing at a relatively low level. 
During May, and particularly in the 
carly part, the London market saw 
some quite substantial support buy- 
ing on behalf of the Rhodesian pro- 
ducers from time to time, and over 
a period, such purchases are esti- 
mated by dealers here to have to- 
talled between 10,000 and 12,000 tons. 

The big question exercising the 
minds of most operators now, there- 
fore, is whether all this metal will be 
taken up by the interests concerned, 
or whether some, at least, of it will 
be re-sold. It seems pretty certain 
that a good deal of it will be taken 
up so that as far as market opera- 
tions are concerned, for the time 
being the substantial rise in stocks in 
London Metal Exchange warehouses 
must be regarded as having been 
more apparent than real. During 
May, Metal Exchange warehouse 
stocks nearly doubled from 4,372 tons 
at the end of April to 8,222 tons. 

Rhodesian Price Pact 

At the end of May, it was an- 
nounced that after somewhat lengthy 
discussions, the two big Rhodesian 
producing groups had reached agree- 
ment on a pricing policy for their 
U.K. customers, which would provide 
less frequent price changes than the 
daily variations on the Metal Ex- 
change. Details of the policy have 
not been released so that no opinion 
can yet be given as to the merits or 
otherwise of the plan proposed. It 
is now up to the consumers here to 
decide whether this new proposal is 
acceptable. Present indications are 
that no hurried decision is likely to 
be made, and that some little time 
will elapse before the consumers’ re- 
action to it is made known. 

It is believed that the users here 
are anxious to see some system which 
would provide the best of both 
worlds, by enabling them to quote 
firm prices for a reasonable length 
of time to the buyers of their semi- 
finished products, but which would, 
at the same time, over a period, en- 
able them to obtain their raw cop- 
per at an average figure not very 
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different from the average Metal 
Exchange quotations. 

In market circles a certain amount 
of scepticism is being expressed as 
to the problem of devising an oper- 
able scheme of such a nature, but 
obviously until a good deal more is 
known about the producers’ pro- 
posals — which are admitted to be 
complex as regards their relationship 
with the Metal Exchange price—no 
worthwhile opinions can be expressed 
on the subject. 

RST Cuts Output 

Hard on the heels of this news 
came the announcement that the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust group is 
to cut back its production from the 
Roan Antelope and Mufulira mines 
by ten per cent from June 1, repre- 
senting a reduction in output of 
about 18,000 tons a year. This is be- 
ing done with the admitted intention 
of endeavoring to try and prevent 
prices going too low, but there was 
little market reaction to the news: 
the general view here being the same 
as that which has been expressed in 
America, namely that the total cur- 
tailment in output so far announced 
by American producers and the RST 
group is insufficient to bring output 
down to the current level of world 
industrial requirements. 

This opinion is fortified to some 
extent, by the indication of Chilean 
policy, which is that production will 
certainly not be decreased and may 
even be increased. According to some 
reports, the Chilean Government is 
budgeting on a certain revenue from 


copper sales, and to obtain it at de- 
clining prices, a larger output would 
be necessary. 

Whilst in the short-term, the cop- 
per outlook cannot be regarded with 
much enthusiasm, there is no de- 
spondency about the long-term out- 
look for the metal, and indeed, the 
RST group announces that its cur- 
rent curtailment of production is in 
no way affecting its long-term ex- 
pansion plans, particularly those at 
Mufulira West and Chambishi. 

Tin Market Stable 

By contrast to the other metals 
dealt in on the London Metal Ex- 
change, the tin market has worn an 
air of stability during the past 
month. In view of the fact that 
American consumers have continued 
to show very little interest in recent 
weeks, and stocks in official Metal 
Fxchange Warehouses were more 
than doubled during May, there is 
@ growing belief that the stability of 
the market owes something, at least, 
to Buffer Stock buying. This view 
is also encouraged by the fact that 
despite the increase in warehouse 
stocks, a backwardation persists in 
prices, suggesting that all the metal 
in the warehouses is not readily 
available to the market. 

Consuming demand in Europe gen- 
erally, has been on a fair scale, and 
considering the favorable level of op- 
erations in the U.S. tinplate indus- 
try, surprise has been expressed at 
the low level of American buying in- 
terest. 

The question of supplies of Rus- 
sian tin continues to attract a good 
deal of interest over here, as some 
recent indications have suggested 
that the Soviet may be an exporter 
of something like 1,000 tons of tin a 
month. Whilst Russia was shipping 
some tin abroad in the latter months 


U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports that at the end of March, 
U. K. stocks of blister copper were 11,235 
tons against 15,007 tons a month earlier, and 
those of refined copper 50,544 (47,113 tons). 
Of the refined stocks, consumers held 31,616 
tons (31,503 tons), U. K. output in March was 
10,403 tons of primary refined and 7,884 tons 
of secondary refined. There was also an 
output of 706 tons of rough copper Consump- 
tion in March was lower at 53,432 tons, com- 
pared with 56,040 tons in February and 61,588 
tons in January, but for the first three months 
of the year, was only marginally less than 
in the corresponding period of 1956, as is 
shown by the following figures. 

PRODUCT ——GROSS OUTPUT 

Mar. —Jan.-Mar.— 
1957 1956 1957 
Mar. —Jan.-Mar.— 
1957 1956 1957 
Unalloyed Copper Prod- 
ucts 
Wire (1) 21,789 64,739 73.720 
Rods, Bars & Sections ay 5,193 4,590 
Sheet, Strip & Plate 05 15,691 15,361 
Tubes - 13,110 14,121 
Castings & misc. \ 1,950 1,950 
Alloyed Copper Products 


Wire 1,529 4,492 
Rods, Bars & Sections... 9,682 30,429 
Sheet, Strip & Plate . : 33, 24.081 
Tubes due 3 2,165 i, 5,779 
Castings & misc. 5 2 20,036 
Copper Sulphate 13,110 


Total for all products.65,413 216,792 207,669 


Copper content of 
Output 53,432 173,673 171,060 
Consumption of Refined 
Copper (2) ; 42,787 130,523 137,231 
Consumption of Copper 
& Alloy Scrap (3) 


(Copper content) 10,645 43,150 33,829 


Notes: 

(1) Consumption of H. C. Copper and Cad- 
mium Copper Wire Rods for Wire and Produc- 
tion of Wire Rods for Export. 

(2) Virgin and Secondary Refined Copper. 

(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is ob- 
tained by the difference between copper con- 
tent of output and consumption of refined 
copver, and should be considered over a 
period, since monthly figures of scrap con- 
sumption are affected by variations in the 
amount of work in progress 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


(Per Long Ton) 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 


—_—_———- COPPER 
Cash 3 Months 


£& s. d. & «a ¢. 

1954 Averages .248 17 11 239 17 
1955 Averages 351 14 11 k 0 
1956 Averages ..328 5 324 13 
1957 

January 265 264 1 
February . 245 

March 239 

April 241 

May 237 


of 1956, few people anticipated when 
1957 began that possible exports 
would be on such a scale, and as a 
result, expectations of a surplus in 
world supplies this year have in- 
creased. However, it seems likely that 
this surplus will not be of greater 
proportions than could be taken care 
of by the Buffer Stock, although 
pending some indication of a rise in 
world consumption in 1958, there 
seems a possibility of some difficul- 
ties next year. 

Meanwhile, until or unless world 
demand improves, there seems little 
immediate chance of prices moving 
out of the bottom of the three ranges 
laid down in the International Tin 
Agreement, so that users generally 
are not encouraged to add appre- 
ciably tc their stocks. 

Lead Weaker 

Having been rather weak in antici- 
pation of lessened American Govern- 
ment support in the future, the lead 
market here has in no way been im- 
proved by the announcement of the 
main proposals in the new U. S. 
Government mineral program and 
the revisions in the barter policy. 

The prospect of differential U. S. 
import taxes or duties on foreign 
lead, with these imposts rising as 
prices fall, has not done anything 
tc encourage sentiment here, the 
general view being that the effect of 
such a development must be, if any- 
thing, to depress world market levels 
Of even greater significance to the 
European market perhaps, is the 
indication that barter is likely to be 
more difficult and less plentiful so 
that if the two factors are taken to- 
gethei, the implications are that the 


U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 
\° the end of March. stocks of imvorted 
virgin lead in the U K. were 24,195 tons 
(24,37 tons a month earlier) and 10,682 tons 
o. English refined (12,522 tons), reports the 
Pritith Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics. Consumers held 15,180 tons of imported 
virgir (17.998 tons) and 6,577 tons of English 
refined (6,188 tons). Details of consumption 
are given in the following table: 
Mar. —Jav.-Mar.— 
1957 1956 1957 
Cables 7 
Fatteries — As Metal 
Battery Oxides 
Tetraethy! Lead 
Other Oxides & Com- 
round 
White Lead 
Shot 
Sheet and Pipe 
Foil and Collapsible 
Tubes 
Other Rolled and Ex- 
truded 
Solder 
Alloys 
Miscellaneous uses 
Tetal consumption 29,441 
Of which: 
Imported Virgin Lead 13.856 
Fnelish Refined 7.071 
Scrap including Re- 
melted 8,514 


21,058 
26,115 
METALS, JUNE, 1957 
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UL. K. TIN STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics, U. K. stocks at the 
end ot March were 3,450 tons (1,591 tons held 
by consumers) compared with 3,169 tons (con- 
sumers 1,536 a month earlier). U. K. produc- 
tion in March was 2,835 tons primary tin, and 
32 tons secondary, against 2,688 tons and 33 
tons respectively in February. Consumption 
0. primary tin was not particularly good at 

1,878 tons. Details are given below: 
Mar. —Jan.-Mar.— 
TRADE 1957 1956 1957 
Tinplate ... ; 1,000 2,533 3,107 

Tinning: 

Copper Wire 45 132 134 
Steel Wire : 8 27 24 
Other 52 224 180 


338 

Solder bos oe mK S a 542 
Alloys: 

Whitemetal . 23 56 698 

Bronze & Gunmetal 22 : 651 

Other 3 98 


Wrought Tin (1) 
Fo'l & Sheets 
Collapsible Tubes 
Pipes, Wire & Capsules 


Chemical (2) 
Other Uses (3) 


Tota! all trades 87 5,706 


Notes: 
(1) Includes Compo and “B” Metal. 
Ma‘nly Tin Oxides. (3) Mainly Powder. 


world outside the U. S. A. may feel 
the brunt of any surpluses of pro- 
duction over consumption more 
sharply than it has done over the 
last year or two. 

As a result, prices have witnessed 
@ further heavy fall in recent weeks, 
and now stand at the lowest level 
for about three years. Until just re- 
cently, actual consumption of lead 
in Europe seemed to be holding up 
fairly well, but the behavior of prices 
had made buyers, quite naturally, 
extremely cautious and for the time 
being the market has a rather de- 
pressing appearance. Even so. most 
people still agree that the potential 
surplus of lead supplies is less seri- 
ous than in the case of zinc. 

Zine Prices Decline 

As in the case of lead, the an- 
ncuncement of the U. S. Administra- 
tion’s proposals for a new mineral 
policy, couvled with the revised barter 
program, have only served to add to 
the fears of the zinc market here. 
Prices have plunged downwards ra- 
ther precipitously to the lowest level 
for some two years to a figure which 
not a few people believe to be uneco- 
nomical for many mines outside the 
U.S. A. as well as inside it. 

The biggest blow was the intima- 
tion that under the revised barter pro- 
gram, it would no longer be possible 
for concentrates to be shipped to the 
United States for smelting and sub- 
sequently delivered as metal against 


LEAD 
Current 3rd 
Month Following 

Ss. ° & a €. 
mY 94 7 
eae a 105 9 
= ae 114 8 


ZINC 
Current 3rd 
Month Following 


114 
112 
112 
111 

99 


barter transactions. In view of the 
already easier zinc supply position on 
world markets, this suggests that 
there may be a definite glut which can 
only have a depressing effect on 
prices. 

Despite the very substantial fall in 
quotations which has already taken 
place, there are few people here who 
are yet prepared to say that the bot- 
tom has definitely been reached. Con- 
sumers in such circumstances are na- 
turally buying as cautiously as possi- 
ble, and it looks as if it may be some 
little time yet before the top-heavy 
position which has grown up under 
the extended period of artificial sup- 
port of the world vrice structure by 
the American Government can be rec- 
tified. and the metal can find its true 
economic level. 

Undoubtedly there is room for some 
improvement in the rate of buying, 
but the normally slack Summer sea- 
son is not very far away and it can- 
not be said that there are many opti- 
mists as regards the next few months. 
On the credit side, recovery in the 
motor-car industry to practically the 
best previous level is obviously help- 
ing the brass trade, although the ben- 
efit so far has not been as marked as 
had been anticipated. This gives rise 
to the belief that during its depressed 
period, the U. K. automobile industry 
probably acquired pretty substantial 
stocks of components which it has re- 
cently been working off. 


UL. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
There wa a moderate increase in stocks 
of zine in the U. K. in March. The Britich 
Bureav of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics re- 
that the total at the end of the month 
11,260 tons against 38,927 tons at the 
end of February. Consumer holdings, how- 
ever, were somewhat lower at 18,415 tons 
(10,081 tons). U. K. smelters’ output was 7,672 
ton’, Consumption was pretty steady at 27,049 
tons, with details given below: 
—Jan.-Mar.— 
TRADE $ 1956 1957 
Fras: 25 24.828 
Galvanizing 9,25 7.693 28,543 
of which: General 
Sheet 
Wire 
Tube 255 a 3.959 
Rolled Zine 95 5.98 6.301 
Zine Oxide > Bo 926 6,930 
Zine Diecast ng & Form- 
ing Alloy 3,42: ms y. 9,015 
Zine Dust 246 p 3,190 
Miscellaneous uses 96 2,98 3.003 


27049 87,997 SI.SIO 


Tota! all trades 


of which: 
Stab Zine 
High Purity 
(99 99% ) 3,846 
Electro & High Grade 
(99.95% ) 4,829 
Prime Western g.o.b. 

& Dehased 10.889 33.1 
Remelted Zinc 536 14 
Brass & other Copper 

Alloy scrap (Zine 

content) 3.656 
Scrap Zinc Metal, 

Alloy Residues, ete. 

(Zine Content) 3,293 9,582 


11,571 10,449 


17,893 14,899 


43 
5 


33,76 
a 


5 
79 


14,348 





United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1956, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (which was 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade Agreement) was 
suspended in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration it 
was further suspended until June 30, 


1950. The tax was reimposed 
on July 1, 1950. 


It was suspended again on May 22, 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and until February 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
2 reement provides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
57 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
ae the 2c tax would prevail. 
Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc., 
coppel content 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba 
and Philippines, copper content 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 
copper, copper content 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 
pigs or converter bars, copper content 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 
content .... 5 
Copper rolls, rods or sheets 
Copper seamless tubes and — 
Copper plain wire . 
Copper brazed tubes* 
Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture; 
and seale and clippings, copper content 


BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, ‘Shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 


Brass ‘tubes and ‘tubing, seamless 
Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 
Brass and bronze wire 


LEAD 


NOTE — Import duties on lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and 
mattes of all kinds, lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and 
bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead and antimonial lead were sus- 
pended February 12, 1952, and reimposed on June 26, 1952. Lead 
scrap duty was reimposed July 1, 1952. 

Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. f., 

lead content 44c lb. 
Bullion or base bullion, lead content Ib. 
Pigs and bars, lead content ... lb. 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content 4 lb. 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content lb. 
Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire...1 5/ lb. 
Type metal and antimonial lead, 

lead content .... lb. 
White lead .. Kale : lb. 
Litharge ....... 4c lb. 
Red lead ........ ‘ Ib. 
Orange mineral ... lb. 


ZINC 


NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zinc in 
blecks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 

Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc, zinc content 

Zine contained in zinc-bearing ores, Nn. e. s., 
not recoverable, zinc content 

Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
remanufacture 

Dross and skimmings 

Zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs 

Zinc in sheets : 

Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base. 
metal, or solutions 


6/10c lb. 


6/10c lb. 


7/10¢ Ib. 
1c lb. 


Zinc dust 

Zine die-casting alloys 

Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry .... 
ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 
alloys elsewhere provided for? 
Aluminum scrap 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, 
squares, etc.* 
Antimony ore, antimony content ... 
Antimony metal and regulus .... 
Antimony needle or liquidated 
Antimony oxide 
Antimony sulphides 
Arsenic, metallict 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic 
Bauxite, crude* 
Bauxite, refined** 
Bismuth 
Bismuth salts and compounds 
Beryllium metal and compoundst+ 
Beryllium ore 
Cadmium 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content 
Chrome ore or chromite 
Chrome or chromium metal 
Cobalt metal 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content 
Magnesium, metallic+ 
Magnesium alloys, powder, sheets, wiret . 
Magnesium scrap 
Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content 4c lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 
content? 
Nickel ore, matte and oxide 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 
in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 
or similar forms 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 
wire or electrodes 
Nickel scrap 
Nickel tubes, tubing .... .. Siac 
(if cold rolled, drawn or worked — 2% % extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, syvonge and scrap, oz. troy. .free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 
less than '% in. thick, oz. troy 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy 
Quicksilver or mercury 
Selenium and salts 
Tantalum 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 
tin content 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 
scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n. s. p. f. ....... free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content. ..50c lb. 


rods, circles, 


loc lb. & 124% 
2.80c lb 
. .free 


.19¢ lb. & 91% % 
free 


*Crude bauxite import duty suspended to July 15, 1958. **Under 
Public Law 25 alumina imported for use in aluminum production is 
free for entries from July 17, 1956 to July 16, 1958. +Tariff to be 
reduced 5% on June 30, 1957 and 5% on June 30, 1958, under Geneva 
Agreement which expires on June 30, 1959. 
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DOMESTIC PRODUCERS CUT COPPER 2.75c A POUND TO 
29.25c; CUSTOM SMELTER PRICE DECLINES TO 29.00c 


Zinc Drops to 10.50c, Lead to 14.00c as Revised U. S. Barter Program 
Fails to Support Markets; Tin Steady; Silver, Titanium, Silicon Off 


June 14, 1957 

EAD and zinc prices declined again 

during the month in review. Lead 
slumped 1.00c a pound on June 11 to 
14.00c New York while zinc slid an- 
other 0.50c on June 4 to a basis of 
11.00c a pound East St. Louis for the 
Prime Western grades. Restrictions 
placed on the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s revised barter program 
‘see Washington Report on Page 5) 
virtually eliminated such swapping op- 
erations as the main price props for 
lead and zinc. 

Consumers also wondered how long 
the 2.00c spread in the price of copper, 
as quoted by custom smelters and pri- 
mary producers, would continue. 
Smelters indicated sales of electro cop- 
per at 30.00c a pound delivered were 
lagging. Producers adhered to their 
quotation of 32.00c a pound delivered. 

Tin prices continued to fluctuate in 
a narrow range, but prices for some of 
the minor metals tended easier or did 
decline. Platinum was quoted at $89 to 
$95 an ounce, titanium sponge metal 
was reduced 50.00c a pound on June 3, 
and silicon metal prices were cut 1.50c¢ 
a pound on June 12. Silver moved 


down on three separate occasions dur- 


ing the month in review ‘by 0.50c an 
ounce twice and 0.25c once) but on 
June 14 the New York price advanced 
0.125¢c to 90.25c an ounce. 

Lead and Zinc Decline 

The reductions for lead and zinc 
bore out trade contentions that with- 
out the barter program it would be im- 
possible to maintain domestic quota- 
tions for these metals. Since the end 
of April, when the U. S. Agriculture 
Department's Commodity Credit Corp. 
discontinued its barter program, the 
markets for both metals have been on 
a toboggan. Although the barter pro- 
gram has been resumed, it is so 
hemmed in by restrictions that there 
is little likelihood of any substantial 
tonnage of foreign lead and zinc find- 
ing its way into the U.S. supplemental 
stockpile. 

Prospects also were gloomy that any 
tariff legislation, for stemming the 
flow of foreign lead and zinc to this 
market, would be enacted this year. 
The General Services Administration 
has increased its monthly purchases 
of strictly domestic lead and zine for 
the long-term stockpile but such pur- 
chases have not been sufficient to ab- 
sorb the surpluses of either metal nor 
counteract the practical cessation of 
the barter deals. 

Some extent of the price support af- 
forded the zinc market by the barter 
program may be obtained from the 
fact that from July 1956 through April 
1957 the CCC acquired $66,100,000 
worth of zinc; on the basis of 13.50c a 
pound, this is equivalent to about 245,- 
000 tons. 

Lead Down 1.00c 

In addition, the price trend for both 

lead and zinc has been downward on 
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the London Metal Exchange. The im- 
mediate and chief reason for the 1.00c 
reduction in lead to 14.00c a pound 
New York on June 11 was the further 
price slump in that metal on the LME. 
The London quotation on that date 
was equivalent to 13.375c c.if. New 
York, duty paid. It was obvious that a 


COPPER PRICE DECLINES; 
CUT ANOTHER !2c LB. 


U.S. primary producers reduced their 
copper prices 2.75¢ on June 19 to 29.25« 
a pound delivered; custom smelters on 
the same date cut their prices 1.00¢ to 
24.00¢, Smelters were bidding ° Joc a 
pound for No. 2 heavy copper and wire 
scrap on June 21. Brass and bronze in 
gots were cut 0.50¢ to 1.00¢ a pound on 
June 20. Effective July 1, Anaconda 
will cut copper output at its Yerington 
Mines, Nevada, about 416 tons a month 
copper markets The 
Rhodesian Selection Trust) price was 
cut £10 on June 17 to £230 a long ton 
(28.75¢ a pound) The LME price on 
June 20 closed at £220 15s (about 
27.59 a pound). On June 20, Katanga 
(Belgium) was down to 28.05¢ a pound, 
f.a.s. New York, with GIRM (French) 

9.74c f.a.s. New York 

oe U.S. zine quotation was reduced 
0 on June 19 to a basis of 10.50¢ a 
pound East St Louis for the Prime 
Western grade 


In overseas’ 


spread of 1.625c a pound between New 
York and London would divert Mexi- 
can lead that normally goes abroad, to 
the domestic market where the supply 
already was in excess of demand. Do- 
mestic smelters were faced with the 
prospects of accumulating lead at 
15.00c a pound for which they were 
unable to find an outlet. Rather than 
run that risk, they cut the price 1.00c. 

Some quarters were of the opinion 
that both domestic lead and zinc quo- 
tations were vulnerable to further de- 
clines. Meanwhile, the American 
Smelting & Refining Company’s lead 
refinery at Monterrey, Mexico, was 
still idled by a strike at this writing 
that began on May 27. The plant pro- 
duces about 12,000 tons of refined lead 
a month. 

Zinc Reduced 0.50c 

The slide in zinc began on May 6, 
when the 13.50c a pound East St. Louis 
level which had prevailed for Prime 
Western zinc since January 6, 1956, 
was cut 1.50c to 12.00c a pound. On 
May 13 it dipped another 0.50c, and 
again by another 0.50c to a basis of 
11.00c on June 4. 

Some factors believed a cut in pro- 
duction would prove more effective in 
putting the market back on its feet 
than a higher import duty on foreign 
zine. Along these lines the Athletic 
Mining & Smelting Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., and the American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Co., St. Louis, Mo., joint- 
ly announced on June 10 that the Fort 
Smith zinc smelter operations were 
reduced 40 per cent with curtailed op- 
erations to be continued for an inde- 
finite period. The Fort Smith plant 
has been operating at an annual rate 
of 30,000 tons. Mt. Isa Mines, Ltd., an 
important Australian zinc producer 


that had been shipping about 50,000 
long tons of zine concentrates to Eu- 
rope annually for smelting and refin- 
ing has discontinued shipments owing 
to the low price of zinc. 

May Zinc Statistics 

The May zinc statistics made it 
glaringly evident that too much metal 
was being produced and that even 
with the Government taking more zinc 
for its stockpile than ever before, the 
unsold stocks in producers’ hands con- 
tinued to pile up and could have only a 
dépressing effect on the market. 

Following are May statistics for 
zinc ‘(all grades), in tons, with the 
April totals in parentheses: produc- 
tion, 96,855 (96,506); stocks in pro- 
ducers’ hands at end of month, 112,- 
775 (105,599); shipments to consum- 
ers, 59,989 (55,000); shipments for 
Government account, 27,516 (23,921); 
shipments to consumers, for export 
and drawback, and Government ac- 
count, 89,611 (80,332); unfilled orders 
at end of month, 31,539 (42,102). 

Copper Market Quiet 

Copper consumers continued to buy 
from hand-to-mouth; first, because 
their own business has not shown any 
great improvement and, secondly, be- 
cause of the price uncertainty. At the 
close of trading on June 14 the bid for 
cash electro copper on the London 
Metal Exchange was equivalent to 
28.50c a pound. Primary producers ad- 
hered to their 32.00c delivered quota- 
tion with custom smelters at 30.00c. 
The 2.00c spread in the producer and 
smelter quotations did not result in 
any rush of orders for smelter copper 
since outside market dealers have been 
offering electro at 29.75c a pound de- 
livered. 

Smelters, with the LME copper price 
trend downward, did cut their buying 
prices for copper scrap 0.25c a pound 
on June 11 to a basis of 24.25c a pound 
for No. 2 heavy copper and wire 
scrap. 

The large Belgian producer, Union 
Miniere du Haut Katanga, reduced its 
copper price on June 13 to 28.95¢c a 
pound f.a.s. New York, a reduction of 
45 points from the 29.40c level which 
had been in effect since May 16. 
GIRM, the French selling agency, on 
the same date cut its price to the 
equivalent of 30.39c f.a.s. New York. 

RST Cuts Copper Output 

The announcement by the Rhode- 
sian Selection Trust that two of its 
units, Roan Antelope and Mufulira, 
cut their output by 10 per cent, effec- 
tive June 1, impressed neither the 
LME nor domestic producers. The 
Anglo-American group said it was not 
planning any voluntary production 
cuts and Chile indicated it had no in- 
tention of doing so. Union Miniere du 
Haut Katanga made no comment. 
Meanwhile, workers at the Mufulira 
mine that had gone on strike May 7 
returned to their jobs on June 11, and 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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(Continued from Page 15) 
workers at the Roan Antelope mine, 
who had walked out on June 11, were 
scheduled to return to work on June 
13 

The only firms to date, besides the 
RST units, which have announced 
monthly production cuts are: Anacon- 
da, 2,000 tons; Phelps Dodge, 2,250: 
Howe Sound, 1,700; O’Okiep Copper, 
400, and Miami Copper, 300 tons. On 
an annual basis, including the RST 
cutback, the curtailment is around 
85,000 tons, a quantity held to be in- 
sufficient to correct the present im- 
balance between supply and demand. 

Tin Moves in Narrow Range 

The domestic tin market has been 
quiet with prices moving in a nar- 
row range. The New York spot price 
for Straits tin was 98.50c a pound on 
June 13; the last previously quotéd 
price in this space was 98.375c for 
May 15. During the May 15-June 13 
period, the high was the 98.625c for 


May 29, with the low of 97.75c regis- . 


tered on May 20. 
Alcoa “Put” Accepted 

The General Services Administra- 
tion reported on June 6 it was accept- 
ing 50,000 tons of a total “put” of 125,- 
000 tons of primary aluminum offered 
by Aluminum Co. of America. The re- 
maining 75,000 tons is subject to re- 
view 

Primary aluminum 30-pound ingot, 
99 per cent plus grade, was unchanged 
at 27.10c a pound (f.o.b.), but second- 
ary aluminum ingot prices, in an in- 
creasingly competitive market, con- 
tinued to ease. 

Platinum Easier 

Platinum was being offered at $89 
to $95 an ounce. Refiners maintained 
their official range of $92 to $95 an 
ounce but the precious metal was 
available in the dealer market at $89. 

Silver Lower 
The New York silver price advanced 


0.125c an ounce on June 14 to 90.25c 
an ounce. The advance, however, was 
not sufficient to offset during the 
month in review, a 0.50c drop on May 
28, a decline of 0.25c on June 10, and 
another 0.50c cut on June 13. 
Titanium Sponge Reduced 

Du Pont cut its titanium sponge 
prices 50.00c a pound, effective June 
3, with Titanium Metals Corp. of 
America taking similar action. Tita- 
nium Metals also reduced its titanium 
mill product prices an average of 10 
per cent on June 1. 

Silicon Metal Cut 1l!e2c 

Electro Metallurgical Co. reduced 
prices for all grades, sizes and quanti- 
ties of silicon metal 1.50c a pound on 
June 12. The maximum 0.50% iron 
grade is 20.50c a pound for carload 
lots of lump material in bulk, deliv- 
ered by rail freight. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
unbroken. The latest House-Senate 
Conference Committee has been un- 
able to agree on the subject and the 
question may come up on the floor of 
the House shortly. The Senate has 
twice voted to provide $30,000,000 for 
continued purchases of tungsten, as- 
bestos, columbium-tantalum and 
fluorspar until the end of the current 
fiscal year on June 30, 1957. 

Felix Wormser Resigns 

Felix E. Wormser, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Mineral Resources, Depart- 
ment of Interior, has submitteed his 
resignation to the White House. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, in accepting “with 
regret” the resignation, effective June 
15, said Mr. Wormser had “made a 
large contribution to the formulation 
of Administration policies” and that 
“tangible evidence of your highly ef- 
fective work will be available to the 
American people as they continue to 
benefit from these resources in the 
lecade ahead.” 
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Supply Cut, Demand Rise 
Can Halt Drop in Copper 
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tuations of the copper price. But there 
has been another important factor 
which is sometimes forgotten. It is the 
inventory policies of buyers of refined 
copper and end consumers of copper. 
These policies are dictated I think 
chiefly by financial considerations but 
at times they have been influenced 
here and abroad by speculation. 

Some of the fluctuations of the cop- 
per price can be attributed to “stop 
and go” purchasing — sometimes sell- 
ing — policies on the part of consum- 
ers and government. 

Stockpiling Suggested 

It has been sugg<sted that the large 
low-cost mine producers of copper 
could afford to accumulate inven- 
tories of refined copper. These inven- 
tories would be offered for sale when 
demand is in excess of production. 
This suggestion merits careful con- 
sideration. 

Some time ago I read a book. written 
in 1929, in which the author estimated 
that the per capita consumption of 
copper in the United States would 
double each decade. Doubling each 
decade is a growth factor of about 7'%4 
per cent per annum. At that time the 
consumption in the United States was 
about 17 pounds per capita. If the 
author had been right, the demand for 
copper in the United States in 1956 
would have been well over 100 pounds 
per capita. Actually it was about 18 
pounds of refined copper. This illus- 
trates why I am allergic to making 
predictions. 

Copper Use Growth 

However, I think I am safe in the 
generalization that copper has a nat- 
ural and powerful factor of growth of 
consumption. Practically all new de- 
velopments need copper. Copper is 
both an old and a new metal. Most of 
the copper consumption today is for 
uses that were unknown 100 years ago 
and copper may be consumed 100 
years from now for uses unknown to- 
day. 

The copper industry needs improved 
methods of marketing, increased pro- 
motional work, basic research, and 
better statistics. If we are to succeed 
against aggressive, alert, intelligent 
and persistent substitute materials, we 
will have to work hard and use more 
imagination. 

Proposed Common Market 

A development which may have a 
profound effect on long range copper 
prospects is the proposed common 
mark:t of six European countries and 
the free trade area which would in- 
clude the British Commonwealth. If 
successful, this development could 
change the present international flow 
of copper and increase consumption. 

Copper is an industrial metal witn 
a great growth potential. The use of 
copper abroad per capita is substan- 
tially less than in the United States. 
The trend is clearly for an increased 
use here and particularly in foreign 
countries. Copper depends not on war 
but on disarmament and peace. I 
have great confidence in the future 
of copper. I suggest that in your ad- 
vertising you consider using the slo- 
gan: “Do you want to progress? Use 
copper! Copper is progress!” 
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Research Needed to Raise 
Lead, Zinc Consumption 











(Continued from Page 11) 


many applications. This is also true 
for lead. In order to compete effec- 
tively, particularly in these times 
when everybody is making every ef- 
fort tc reduce costs, lead and zinc 
producers must also make every ef- 
fort to see that their products are 
priced competitively. 

The great bulk of the captive zinc 
die casting facilities which represent 
approximately 33 per cent to 35 per 
cent of the total are for automotive 
usc. In addition to this the automo- 
tive industry in 1956 took 53 per cent 
of the zinc base die castings produc- 
ed by the job shops. Home appli- 
ances accounted for 22 per cent from 
these sources, the balance going to a 
large variety of miscellaneous uses. 
It is therefore quite obvious that zinc 
base die castings must be kept com- 
petitive by every appropriate means 
in this most important field of auto- 
motive manufacturing. 

The consumption of zinc for brass 
and bronze, which is third, after gal- 
vanizing and die casting, has remain- 
ed relatively stable during our base 
period, except for one year 1949 when 
consumption dipped rather badly. 
Other uses have also remained fairly 
steady with a tendency to increase. 

U. K. Zine Use 

The pattern of consumption of slab 
zine in the United Kingdom differs 
somewhat from that on this Conti- 
nent. Galvanizing is the largest user 
oI slab zine followed closely by brass, 
with die casting a very poor third 
using only a little better than one- 
third of the slab zinc consumed by 
the other two uses. 

During the past ten years the con- 
sumption of zinc in the United King- 
dom has remained fairly steady. ex- 
hibiting an average annual growth 
cf only one-tenth of one per cent as 
e-mvared to the 5 per cent per year 
for the world as a whole and 4.3 per 
cent per year for Free Europe includ- 
ing Britain. Although accurate sta- 
tistics are not available it is apparent 
that the greatest percentage increase 
in zine consumption since the war 
has taken place outside the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

Turning back to consumption in 
Britain we find that consumption for 
galvanizing has made the only pro- 
gress. having increased at a rate of 
about 3.2 per cent per year. As in this 
country continuous strip galvanizing 
has made rapid strides so that by the 
end of this year, if present plans are 
completed, there will be four lines 
in overation. 

The job galvanizing trade in the 
United Kingdom is progressive and 
its technical committees have pub- 
lished and disseminated much infor- 
mation on galvanizing and galvaniz- 
ing practices. One field which is un- 
dei very active investigation is the 
protection of overhead steel struc- 
tures, reauired for the modernization 
and electrification of many sections 
oI! the British Railways. 

Cther uses for slab zinc such as 
brass, die casting, rolled zinc, etc., 
have either remained about stable or 
have declined slightly. Here again 
the zinc base die casting industry is 
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very closely tied to the automotive 
industry which consumes some 65 
per cent to 68 per cent of the cast- 
ings produced, so that the recent 
difficulties of this industry were 
quickly reflected in zinc consumption 
foi die casting. 
Use in Other Countries 

From the statistics which are avail- 
able it appears that of all the coun- 
tries of Free Europe, West Germany 
has made the best recovery in zinc 
consumption and current consump- 
tion is almost five times that of 1947. 

In Canada, where the pattern of 
consumption is not too different 
from that of this country, zinc con- 
sumption has increased by about one- 
third, while in Australia and New 
Zealand the increase has been close 
tc 90 per cent. In Japan, India and 
Africa the increase has been most 
encouraging. If it were not for one 
imvortant circumstance we _ could 
take an optimistic view of the future 
of the zine industry. Although zinc 
consumption throughout the world 
has been increasing, zinc production 
over the same period has increased 
at an even greater rate so that a 
substantia) world surplus of produc- 
tion over consumption exists. There 
is every indication that this condi- 
tion will continue. At the present 
tim~ these world surpluses are being 
withdrawn from the market and ab- 
sorbed by the Government stockpile. 
This is an expedient measure, but the 
industry cannot base its future on 
the continuance of this or a similar 
program. From our point of view 
there is only one practical long term 
solution to this very serious problem 
anc that is to increase consumption. 

Extensive Research 

How can this best be accomplished? 
We believe that extensive research on 
the present and future applications of 
zinc by the industry is the only prac- 
tical and feasible course to be taken 
it this problem of over production is 
tc be overcome. As an illustration. 
during the 1947-1956 period. while 
zinc consumption in this country in- 
creased at a rate of 3.2 per cent per 
vear the consumption of aluminum 
increased at an annual rate of about 
11.9 per cent. This was brought 
about largely through extensive and 
intensive research and promotion on 
the part of the aluminum industry. 
We find that, to many people, the 
word research conjures up a picture 
of a long haired scientist, probably 
?. little untidy, working in a secluded 
laboratory on some abstruse problem 
which even if he is successful, is of 
little interest to anyone. A certain 
amount of this type of research is 
essential] and provides the founda- 
tions upon which others may build. 
Howevei, what we have in mind is 
practical applied research designed 
towards improving present applica- 
tions of zinc, making them more eco- 
nomic and developing new _ uses 
which will be competitive with other 
materials. 

Purer Forms 

Earlier I mentioned purer forms in 
which lead and zine are now avail- 
able. I have here part of a crystal of 
zine which is 99.9999 per cent pure 
Perhaps it is too expensive for gen- 
eral applications but on the other 
hand it may have special properties 
which make it the only material 
suitable for some new application. 


Certainly metals of comparable pur- 
ity open up new avenues for research 
never before feasible. The effects of 
minor impurities can sometimes 
have disastrous effects. For example, 
not too long ago, the use of zinc 1 
anodes for cathodic protection was 
rapidly falling into disrepute. because 
they were really not effective. Re- 
search sponsored by the American 
industry revealed that the generally 
acceptable iron content of commer- 
cia) grades of zinc was the villain. 
Now it will take arduous selling and 
promotion to overcome the prejudices 
which have been built up. With the 
assistance of industry, the Mines 
Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys in Ottawa has 
undertaken a research program on 
die casting alloys based on high pur- 
ity commercial zine to which is add- 
ed controlled amounts of various im- 
purities. Whether or not this specific 
work will yield useful results, of 
course, cannot be foretold and in fact 
may not be important. The impor- 
tant thing is that some producers 
and consumers of zinc have recog- 
nized the need for research and are 
willing to cooperate in its execution. 
Lead World Reserves 

What we have said for zine applies 
equally to lead. At the present time 
lead is being consumed at a greater 
rate than new reserves are being dis- 
covered, and as a result world re- 
serves are being gradually depleted. 
Howeve7, this situation could quickly 
reverse itself. We have heard a great 
dea] about the research work that 
the automotive industry is engaged 
in in connection with the develop- 
ment of a gas turbine engine for pas- 
senger cars. These engines would not 
require high octane fuel. If this 
work is successful and the market 
foi tetraethyl lead is lost to the in- 
dustry we could have a world surplus 
of lead about equal to the present 
world surplus of zinc. Also, no new 
major uses for lead have been de- 
veloped in recent years, although 
some uses such as in frits for low 
temperature glazes for steel and alu- 
minum show promise. However, the 
fact remains that without some new 
applications to balance off. the loss 
of even part of one of the major pres- 
ent uses could make the future of 
lead look very gloomy. We of the lead 
and zinc industries cannot afford to 
wait until this happens, in fact we 
have possibly waited too long as it is. 
Recent economic studies conducted 
in this country indicate that three 
top industries which allocated 5.7 
pei cent of sales to research and de- 
velopment had a 52 per cent gain in 
profits. At the other end of the scale 
the three lowest industries which al- 
located only 0.2 per cent of sales to 
research and development showed a 
3 per cent decline in profits. It seems 
to me that it is up to the Lead and 
Zinc Industries as a whole to decide 
now which category we will be in. 

If we are to increase consumption 
to balance production now and in 
the future, the producers of lead and 
zinc must engage in extensive re- 
search individually, in cooperation 
with each other and in cooperation 
with consumers, not only to develop 
important new uses for lead and zine 
but to improve the natural advan- 
tages which these metals have in 
present applications. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 

Crude Production : Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock __ Stock Increases or Decreases _ 

Primary Secondary Produciion Customers’ End of Period Blister Refined Total 
1955 Total 2,613,662 133,065 2,728 309 2,744,391 221,331 +18,418 — 8,552 + 11,112 

1956 

May Spears . SrA? 18,608 269,846 256,245 252,130 —14,061 +12,161 — 1,900 
June . 238,814 11,360 251,382 236,714 266,221 + 1,309 +14,091 +15,130 
July . 233,182 11,174 240,633 198,800 303,225 + 3,723 +37,004 + 40,727 
Aug ; é' 241,295 10,605 242,514 224,546 315,572 +- 8,486 + 12,347 + 20,833 
Sept 221,401 8.126 217,522 219,479 309.351 + 12,005 — 6,221 + 5,784 
Oct wocee 200,442 13,924 263,752 234,080 333 952 + 5,614 +-24,601 +30,215 
.... 249,360 10,204 254,377 239,181 345.181 + 5,187 + 11,229 + 16,416 
236,512 13,124 250,173 237,003 354,420 — 537 + 9,239 + 8,702 
2,862,839 152,536 2,987,060 2,830,407 354,420 + 28,415 + 133,089 + 161,402 


240,790 15,514 256,729 263,014 344,972 — 245 — 9,448 — 9,693 
235,679 10,577 242,952 214,796 370,128 + 3,304 + 25,156 + 28,460 
244,407 11,850 264,649 263,271 369,256 — 8,392 — 872 — 9,264 
234,909 12,369 252,857 253,295 363,463 — 5,579 — 5,793 —11,372 
249,291 10,456 275,328 256,379 376,766 —15,581 + 13,303 


In U.S. A. 


1955 Total 1,036,702 467,448 1,446,354 61,554 eee + 14,446 

1956 

May 7 101,422 

June 98,496 

July Bex 84,787 

Aug ee 91,282 
88,659 
95,109 


_ 
bt 
+ 
-~] 
2 
o 


145,740 142,961 56,208 - — 523 
136,713 131,2S9 60,671 + 4,463 
125,491 97,698 87,944 oaeays + 27,273 
122,108 109,518 96,450 + 8,506 
112,484 104,486 93,202 eapheain — 3,248 
136,379 113,353 106,120 + 12,918 

90,573 132.970 114,524 116,516 Sater + 10,396 

92,231 129,839 99,594 120,645 + 4,129 
1,133,134 139,584 1,580,287 1,465,899 120,645 +50,091 


= ——— 
NAICSOw> 
anwwck » 
NH © -1 +! 
me WJ) Oe) ee 


— 
hod 
to & 
Pes 
NO 


94,783 14,683 139,150 119,925 118,564 — 2,081 
92,508 8,941 134,291 101,565 136,502 + 17,938 
96,363 10,355 143,961 113,571 140,191 + 3,689 
98,910 11,160 144,013 116,716 139,842 — 349 
96,001 9,618 151,045 120,351 155,365 + 15,523 


Outside U. S. A.* 


1955 Total .... 1,576,960 8.305 260,861 1,298,037 159,777 —21,752 
1956 
May 135,755 1,133 124,106 113,284 195,922 + 12,684 
June .... 140,318 1,136 114,669 105,435 205,550 + 9,628 
July ar 148,395 787 115,232 101,102 215,281 + 9,731 
Aug 150,013 460 126,706 114,928 219,122 + 3,841 
Sept tse. Beapran 759 105,038 114,993 216,149 — 2,972 
Oct sconces SO0Sa0 1,303 127,373 120,727 227,832 + 11,683 
158,787 1,264 121.407 124,657 228.665 + 833 
144,281 7172 120,334 137,409 233,775 + 5,110 
1,729,705 12,952 1,406,773 1,364,508 233,775 + 73,998 


146,097 831 117,579 143,089 226,408 — 1,367 

143,171 1,636 108,661 113,231 233,626 + 17,218 

148,044 1,495 120,688 149,700 229,065 — 4,561 

135,999 1,209 108,844 136,579 223,621 — 5,444 

153,290 838 124,285 136,028 221,401 — 2,220 
* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 





Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 1957 
29.88 30.24 43.00 29.75 30.48 50.22 30.00 30.12 43.00 36.00 
29.88 33.00 44.03 29.75 33.00 52.07 . 30.00 33.00 43.783 33.182 
29.93 33.222 46.00 A . 29.866 33.667 53.11 . . 30.00 3356 4600 32.00 
29.98 36.00 46.00 29.965 36.00 48.88 : -. 30.00 36.00 4600 32.00 
30.00 36.00 46.00 30.00 36.00 44.221 30.00 36.00 4600 32.00 
30.00 36.00 ‘ 30.00 36.00 ae 30.00 36.00 46.00 sine 
30.00 36.00 : ites 30.00 36.00 ; wens 30.00 36.00 41.68 

30.00 37.81 ‘ eee . 30.00 40.14 ; mete 30.00 37.46 40.00 

30.00 43.00 A y . 30.00 50.00 ‘ oie . 30.00 43.00 40.00 

30.00 43.00 ; ees . 30.00 45.99 3 ar . 30.00 43.00 

30.00 43.00 i si 30.00 45.84 3 cove 30.00 

30.00 43.00 ‘ wee 30.00 49.42 3 er 30.00 

29.27 37.522 41992 .... . 29.944 39.38 yf ates - 30.00 
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1951 
Tota! 
1952 
Total 
1953 
Total 
1954 
Total 
1955 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Fabricators’ 


Stocks of 
Refined Cop. 


280,402 
333,455 
380,881 


334,105 
323,425 
311,235 
316,575 
327,343 
327,696 
312,587 
304,097 
334,996 
353,469 
373,314 
389,974 


376,753 
388.823 
392,143 
413 979 
435.083 
451,126 
465,015 
457,679 
445.679 
440 706 
435,216 
437,187 


422,266 
429,410 
429,708 
434,852 


Fabricators Copper Statistics 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Unfilled 
Purchases 
of Refined 

by Fab. from 
Producers 


32,147 
32,652 


143,815 
135.637 
140,348 
125,071 
131,023 
114,223 
109,040 
115.295 
114,981 
112 893 
110,792 
117,601 


107,231 
110,174 
104,551 
98,638 
92,943 


Fabricators’ 
Working 
Stocks 


295,385 
292,157 
309,664 


302,658 
301,597 
301,937 
304.117 
309,219 
309,972 
301,048 
303,089 
314,111 
313,148 
313,779 
314,146 


312,128 
319,279 
319.055 
319,247 
318,592 
324,970 
334,584 
338,818 
338,488 
336,856 
335,829 
336,217 


335,944 
334,542 
338,454 
335,921 
336,697 


Copper 
Consmd. by 


Fabri 





303,050 
275,312 
170,917 


159,016 
180,898 


282,314 
291,465 
266,239 
249.352 
227,097 
220,810 
221,975 
204,154 
198.517 
178,814 
183,834 


178,326 
178,913 
164,623 
164,410 
170,476 


1,392,111 
1,389,451 

1,375,869 

1,232,090 


136,539 
118,786 
143,544 
115,073 
113,485 
132,377 

75,846 

97,688 
113,628 
115,453 


1,412, 287 


138.711 
136,923 
135,746 
118,839 
122 253 
113,835 
81,275 
117,937 
115.867 
119,440 
119,441 
99,223 
1,416,278 


119,517 
114,298 
106,170 
117,041 
115,370 


Excess 
Fabrieators’ 
Stocks Over 
Orders Bkd. 


— 285,886 
—201,362 
— 74,678 


Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters 
and Refineries in United States* 


{In Short Tons) 


Jan. 
Feb 
Mai 
Api 
May 


June .. 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Tot al 


11, '826 
147,931 


1949 
17,084 
20,238 
20.678 
15,968 
14,237 
8,809 
7,782 
8,246 
10,980 

6,401 
15,347 
10,533 


156,303 


1950 
15,763 
12,500 
13,538 
12,304 
8,749 
20,523 
10,040 
10,452 
4,903 
9,459 
9,237 
7,178 


142,067 


1951 
6,640 
153 


wean Moc oo 0 1 0 
ts Cen r tte 
os Ren 
MH whose wry 


moO 
ue 
wel 
aw 


71,812 


1952 

4.528 
3.633 
5 7 
6.21 

8, 33 
4,425 

5,188 
5,003 
4,667 
4,602 
4,724 
6,208 


62,470 


1953 
6,486 
10,337 
19,991 
16,=S3 
19.877 
10,945 
3 


1954 
9,859 
8.490 
9,738 
9.04 
8 E87 
13,309 
10,260 
10,100 
10,641 
11,662 
10,879 
14,876 


127,449 


1955 
11,047 
15,198 

2,198 


1956 


20,805 
14,758 
12,632 
12,510 

9,518 
15,570 
11,369 
14,613 


173,748 


° As compiled by Copper Institute 


Brass and Bronze Sean Monthly ie 
(Net Tons) 


The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass 
and bronze are compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze Industry and 
represent in excess of 95 per cent of the deliveries of the entire industry. 

1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 26,998 19,456 18,874 28,415 28,315 20.661 25,201 27,736 
Feb. 22.487 15,026 18,487 27,168 24,211 19,920 24.949 20,769 
Mar. .. 17477 24,282 14.550 22.494 31,997 23,890 23,653 28.310 21,948 
Apr. .... 24,577 25,177 10,695 22,118 30,472 22,547 24,746 25,808 23,507 
May 9.52% 23,716 11,114 23.643 23,267 21.74C 22.269 


1957 
27,736 


June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. ..... 


Total 
Aver 


23,862 


263, 711 
. 21,976 


24,401 
20,456 


20,954 


279.500 


23,292 
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9,696 
10,220 
14,194 
16,208 
18,026 
18,488 
17,960 


25,093 
21,609 
26,689 
28,811 
32,240 
31,748 
28,575 


175.643 303.563 
14,637 25,297 


33,817 
32,016 
25,285 
22,285 
23,124 
23,544 
20,987 


332.378 
27,615 


21,274 
18,947 
21,807 
22,770 2 
25,811 
23,441 
22,983 2 
277,736 
23,145 22,604 


271,251 


22,348 
17,074 
21,684 
22,464 
24,080 
23,061 
21,274 


24,867 


22,937 


Mine Production of Copper 


in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In short tons) 
Eastern Missouri 


Dec. 
Tt. 
1956 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Tél. 
1957 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


38,900 
40,302 


6,758 
68,622 


6,674 
6,688 
7,347 
6,821 
6,960 
6,720 
6,132 
6,638 
6,195 
6,405 
6,498 
6,603 
79,681 


6,607 
6,082 
6,714 
6,579 


2,374 
1,925 


179 
2,140 


163 
164 
198 
195 
191 
173 
185 
219 
163 
183 
150 
150 


Western 


885,174 
793,241 


81,638 
921,838 


88,277 
82,519 
90,599 
88,592 
92,531 
88,049 
74,283 
85,224 
78,934 
87,102 
81,984 
80,452 


Total 
926,448 
835,472 


88,575 
992,600 


95,114 
89,371 
98,104 
95,608 
99,682 
94,942 
80,600 
92,067 
85,292 
93,690 
88,632 
87,205 


2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 


172 
163 
196 
237 


86,431 
84,011 
88,257 
87,890 


93,210 
90,256 
95,167 
94,706 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
consumers’ works) 


Av. 


Mar. . 


Apr. 
May 


June. 
July . 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


AV 
1957 


Jan. . 


Feb. 


Mer. . 
Agr. .... 


May 


No. 1 
Copper 
Scrap 


. -37.035 


-45.77 
- 41.65 
. -36.06 
- 33.32 
. 32.69 
. 34.269 
.33.56 
. .380.964 
. 30.51 
. 30.423 
. 386.25 


. 29.30 
. -26.47 
. 26.58 
26.895 
. 20.985 


No. 2 
Cepper 
Scrap 


35.535 


44.27 
40.15 
34.56 
31.82 
31.19 
32.769 
32.06 
29.464 
29.01 
28.923 
34.75 


27.80 
24.97 
25.08 
25.395 
24.485 


Light 
Cepper 
Scrap 


33.59 


41.77 
37.65 
32.06 
29.32 
28.69 
30.269 
29. 4 1 
27.214 
26.76 
26.673 
32.33 


25.55 
22.72 


22.83 


Re 
finery 
Brass* 


32.70 


23.145 


22.235 


*Of dry content for material having a dry 
eopper content in excess of 60%. 


Brass Ingot Makers’ 


Scrap 


Copper Buying Prices 


‘(Average Prices) 


(Cents per pound del. 


refinery for 


60,000 Ibs. of each grade) 


No. 1 
Copper 
Scrap 


. 36.63 


- 45.77 
- 41.65 
. 36.06 
-33.32 
. 382.69 
. 34.269 
.33.26 
. .380.687 
. .30.39 
. 30.195 
.. 36.17 


. 29.27 


. 26.47 


. 26.58 


* "26.895 
> | 25.985 


No. 2 
Copper 
Scrap 


35.02 


44.27 
40.15 


No. 1 
Compo- 
sition 


29.905 


36.46 
34.40 
29.58 
26.37 
26.89 
29.833 
30.07 
28.058 
26.69 
27.50 
30.483 


26.59 
23.50 
22.83 
23.50 
23.144 


Heavy 
Yellow 
Brass 


22.35 


27.76 
24.49 
19.89 
18.40 
18.43 
20.463 
20.92 
19.538 
18.91 
18.96 
21.34 


18.55 
16.65 
17.40 
17.50 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Production . 
Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic Monthly Average Prices 
Beginning Secondary Supply At End Shipments (Cents per pound) 
1953 43,560 533,883 577,443 81,152 488,437 1954 1955 1956 
1984 wan 81,152 551,618 632,770 92,719 475,551 1326 15.00 16.16 
July 5 23,850 68,515 39,856 26,547 12.82 15.00 16.00 
August 5 36,912 76,768 34,111 41,469 12.94 15.00 16.00 
September 34, 50,453 84,564 30,753 46,250 13.91 15.00 16.00 
orcad 29913 «2623 «Ss«B8G~=SC:C«CR'BGS «SSC STO — 7 = 
se J as goo coud =O, o , c 
December 28,855 50,448 79,303 48,171 14.11 15.00 16.00 
Total 547,153 639,872 531,339 14.00 15.00 16.00 
1956 1406 15.00 16.00 
emery : 51,306 82,395 49,746 . 14.60 15.12 16.00 
ebruary 49,475 81,944 41,450 39,411 = 
March 54,174 95,624 52,089 39/344 14.975 15.50 16.00 
April ... 53,088 52,976 105,065 53,958 44,986 15.00 15.50 16.00 
May teeeee. 58,95 47,961 101,919 59,460 40,702 * 15.00 15.56 16.00 
47,367 97,827 45,951 41,458 r, 14.06 15.14 16.013 
48,479 94,430 49,134 36,483 
August 9,134 48,404 97,538 39.304 48,404 Sa 
September 39,: 53,530 92,834 40,542 47,519 : 
October . 54,815 95,357 42,314 45,254 
November : 50,744 93,058 37,192 47,349 Lead Sheet Prices 
54,063 91,254 41,181 44,191 
613,293 644,382 ak 529,484 


(To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
cll : ag102 © 90.917-«Ss«48.699= 37817 Monthly Average Prices 
March . 52,357 101,056 46,184 38,225 (Cents per pound) 
April ; 5 56,170 102,354 57,444 37,583 1954 1955 1956 

In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 18.26 20.00 21.66 
to other than domestic consumers. 1782 2000 2150 
17.94 20.00 21.50 
18.91 20.00 21.50 
19.00 20.00 21.50 
(Ameriean Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tens of 2,000 Ibs.) 19.11 20.00 21.50 


Benes Sen- i“. 19.00 20.00 21.50 
Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y Making dries bers ifi . 19.06 20.00 21.50 
70,149 32,099 2,068 75,887 5,583 48,248 3,550 . 19.60 20.12 21.50 
74,616 30,809 1,874 77,238 5,160 650,943 65,671 19.975 20.50 21.50 
76,283 34,415 2,136 80,889 5,716 55,936 6,390 227,222 $0.00 2080 21586 
5,816 3,795 383 520 3,202 721 16,628 20.00 20.56 21.50 
7,707 1,880 100 5,790 141 3,530 906 16,963 

75,412 30,246 2,811 66,088 5,192 57,369 9,170 229,264 


7,044 1,570 36 =: 6,158 213 4,451 857 «21,122 : 

5869 3200 348 6,758 289 4.796 1,013 24,373 Battery Shipments 

6,538 2,340 614 6,897 240 3,807 1,167 20,778 

5,909 2,625 201 6,583 463 «5,178 1,234 22,735 

6,145 2,950 251 8,127 321 4,435 1,145 22,756 —_ 
June 6,623 950 50 6833 290 5,175 1,293 23,816 The following table shows replace- 
July 2,318 150 307 4,365 100 3,763 946 14,603 ment battery shipments in the United 
Aug. 5,772 2,800 210 4,794 290 3,741 1,230 22,632 States as compiled by the Business 
Sept. 6,552 2,295 415 1,794 354 4,711 1,149 22,980 Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
Oct 6,772 3,026 85 564 4,899 1.287 25,610 Stet 
Nov. 6.606 2.433 70 387 3.795 874 23,330 Street, Inc., for the Association ef 
Dec. 6,275 3,260 35075 449 4,289 839 25,516 American Battery Manufacturers: 
Total 72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 3,960 52,994 13,034 270,251 dn tes a ene 
Jan. 1,177 3,075 200 6,555 290 8,538 917 22,394 1954 1955 1956 )=—:1957 
Feb. 5,974 2,435 384 5,983 275 3,692 871 19,897 Jan. .. 1,836 1,518 2,058 2,638 
Mar. 6,786 1,300 101 4,903 321 3,915 1,331 20,687 Feb. .. 1,461 1.691 1,340 1,960 
Apr. 6,744 2,950 310 4,839 260 3,522 1,376 Mar... 1226 1356 1348 1254 
ay 6,490 2,825 ... 5,027 131 3,513 964 ‘ 
June 8,502 2,150 ... 4,167 186 3,645 1,021 Apr. .. 1,180 1,315 1,368 1,178 
July 3,497 904 ... 5,007 80 2,859 1,453 May .. 1,429 1,614 1,761 
Aug. 7,712 1,497 5 6,334 713 4,443 1,262 5 June .. 1,883 1,842 1,807 
Sept. 6.354 1,850 135 6,303 230 5,038 1,339 y 
Oct. 7988 1.715 135 7,108 286 4,955 1,493 ; vay .. oes ae 2.078 
Nov. 6096 2,351 .... 8.556 226 5,573 792 ‘ Aug. .. 2, 2,571 
Dec. 6440 1,449 85 5,832 160 7,258 394 Sept. . 2,800 3,120 2,711 
Total 80,360 24501 1,435 70,614 3,158 56,851 13,213 274.716 Oct. .. 2,739 3,120 3,015 
1957 Nov. .. 2,475 2,697 2, 
Jan. 5,297 2,800 200 6886 671 4,002 1,191 19,502 See a % At : a 
Feb. 5,103 1,450 350 6,549 508 4,820 625 18,112 ec... ed 
Mar. 5,956 752 6.479 686 4614 1,064 18.674 
April 6.731 2,250 . 6,242 909 2,958 1,040 17.453 Total 23,771 25,828 25,014 


99 
oe 


(Common Grade) 





Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners §N- Y- Lead Price Changes 


(Effective Date) ; 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 1949 Feb. 2....1350 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Nov. 16. a 12.59 Mar. 
In ore and — In base bullion (lead content) — Nov. 21....12.00 Mar. 
matte and At In transit In process Refined Anti- Apr. 
in process smelters & to at pig moniial Total ~ G.s..deo Age. 
atsmelters refineries refineries refineries lead lead Stocks 4 ....10.50 Apr. 


10.75 Apr. 


64,492 17,741 3,781 28467 52,734 12,204 179,419 o_o 

57,577 20,063 2,309 28,564 47,496 12,385 168,394 eee th, ~ md 

59,686 17,468 3,496 265,373 43,207 11,749 160,979 ‘eee May 

59,682 17,705 1,941 27,979 39,892 11,055 158,204 ¥~4 June 

58,182 14,707 2,941 30,579 34,432 10,233 151,074 ; July 

65,476 10,065 1,303 26,792 30,077 9,779 143,492 — July 28.... 

75,057 17,183 3,744 29,660 26,859 7,252 159,755 Oe 16... .13.! 

70,628 19,083 4,217 28,424 23,292 7,461 153,105 ~“- 1954 

71,257 20,682 4,276 28,596 21,828 8,085 164,724 5 "yg99 (Jan. 18....18. 

64,109 20,232 4,377 27,486 19,592 9,263 145,059 : oe Feb. 2 ....388 
owe Sl toe 

71,812 16,532 3,764 27,625 21,196 9,893 150,822 om 2 

70,690 19,082 1,764 25,632 24,080 8,389 149,637 9 ‘eejg99 «6 Mar. 

71,0238 16,406 2,588 27,519 32,355 9,095 158,981 " 33.°..3700 Mar: 

72,358 16,655 2,152 28,065 41,800 10,289 170,319 59 Apr. 

74,837 15,500 2,718 24,181 43,268 10,690 171,194 ...18.00 APF: 

78,987 15,477 2,475 26,682 39,558 10,902 174,081 May 2... 1700 June 

81,796 15,837 4,423 28,505 36,499 9,452 176,512 : """i5'99 June 

76,985 16,856 3,516 29603 38,210 10,924 176,094 ‘-*se ey 46 hue. 2 

81,634 18,529 2,874 29,991 29,23 10,074 =—-172,332 June 24....1600  S©Pt 

77,187 15,991 4,413 28,083 29,361 11,181 166,816 Oct. 7....1500 Sept: 

78,253 12,022 3,083 25,783 30,932 11,382 161,485 . ee ae Oct. 


82.197 9,095 4,132 25.627 25,360 11,832 158,243 oo oe Oct, 5... 1! 
22... .13. » 


Nov. | 14.00 oe ss 
77,918 12,222 2,846 25,092 29,435 11,746 159,249 Nov. 10....14.9) Oct. 23.... 


80,451 10,636 4,061 25,827 32,418 10,487 163,880 Nov. 11....14.50 : 
81,274 11,880 4,394 25,728 38,479 10,220 171,975 Nov Oct. 26 


Or 
82,461 14,598 3,593 25,401 36,390 9,794 = 172,237 Nov. a a a 
00 


Dec. 22....14.25 
Dec. 1450 22. 4... 





H ~ OR Aes s 
Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap Dec, B1....14.75 “1957 
By U. S. Smelters (a) Jan. 7... .14.50 May * ae 


Jan. 12....14.00 


Total **OPS Ceiling. 
of lead receipts A IL a 
Receipts of lead in ore in scra in ore, ntimonial Lead tocks 
United States Foreign Total ete. (b & tcrap ; ‘ 5 7 
1952 Total .... 405,990 98,276 504,266 41,845 546,111 at Primary Refineries 
1953 Total 351,183 165,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 (A.BMS.) 
1954 Total .... 336,291 158,081 494,372 49,864 544,236 
1955 : ; > tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
April 28,707 16,347 45,054 3,249 48,308 pl A Ey 
28,511 13,377 41,888 4,879 48,767 Feb. ..14.798 12.204 9.095 10.220 
28,273 14,667 42,940 4,509 47,449 Mar. ..11,985 12,385 10,289 9,794 
23,027 3,826 26,853 27,502 Apr. ..11,977 11,740 10,690 9,391 
30,249 11,859 42,108 46,050 May ..11,882 11,055 10,902  .... 
September 29,377 14,881 44,258 47,881 June .. 9.798 10.233 9.452 
October 30,073 20,845 50,918 5,655 56,573 July ..12,210 9,779 10,924 
November 27,736 13,022 40,758 44,560 Aug. ..12,279 17,252 10,074 
29,363 24,136 53,499 56,649 Sept. .14,168 7,461 11,181 
341,595 172,966 514,561 557,557 Oct. ..14,846 8,085 11,382 
Nov. ..14,573 9,263 11,832 
27,184 15,704 42,888 6,346 49,234 Dec. ..14,789 9,893 11,746 
28,569 16,528 45,097 4,577 49,674 ——_——. 
31,568 17,904 49,472 3,989 53,461 : . : 
31,786 15,224 47010 4252 51,262 Antimonial Lead Production 
32,715 18,476 51,191 4,711 55,902 by Primary Refineries 
31,546 16,251 47,797 4,541 52,338 (A.B.MS.) 
29,964 13,476 43,440 3,207 46,647 
31,112 20,726 51,838 5,885 57,728 inion Ai] tons <2 me.) 
September 28,731 16,276 45,007 3,351 48,358 ond of: Is 5 95 
October 33,614 12,350 45,964 5,439 51,403 Jan. .. 3,768 4,529 5,045 
November 30,553 14,308 44,861 5,141 50,002 Feb. .. 4,257 4,777 5,888 
Mar... 4,475 6,202 5,526 
31,154 15,095 46,252 4,536 50,788 r 
368,499 192,318 560,817 55,925 616,792 i a. oe ame 
30,632 19,961 50,593 4,471 55,064 June... 5.786 $,793 4.656 
July .. 5,991 1,153 3,853 
31,410 15,059 46,469 4,564 51,033 hen 6455 2946 5343 
33,445 18,813 52,258 3,058 55,316 oS ny 


S SS ,65 ; 
31.343 13.042 44,385 2'848 47.233 eee Bee 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. .. 5,364 7,985 6.993 
estimationa) factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the poasibility Dec. .. 5.255 6.907 5.766 
that some lead attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the ce laa , 3 
actual prod Ited in ct with ere, 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons ef 2,000 Ibs.) June 11 


ustion of pi yo (b) inelusi only of 

e ° neclusive 
MDubanets «A —<=<« Total 59,875 64,037 66,180 
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U. S. Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
— 1957 
Jan.-Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Metal Products (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
Am tion 9.950 3,134 3,794 ~ 
Rear aan aaoteal 6.442 2.02 1 989 1955 1956 1957 
Brass and bronze 6,416 8: 1,930 4 29.062 31,012 29,657 


¢ 


ew eng te 4010 3880 4.788 . 28,926 30,125 29,219 
Casting metals 2.$ 1.193 _ ..... 33,225 30,099 29,441 
rr, 1162 540 ce 28,656 28,186 27,246 
Pipes a & bends 5 3 “ 1 856 ioe . 31.092 29.752 

Sheet leac 83 30% 2.165 7 ’ - — 

Solder 18.618 5 5,940 32,627 31,501 

Storage battery 


grids, posts, etc 15,638 y 26,994 26,963 
Storage bat'ery 9 

oxides 48.902 16.3.6 14,959 . 26,954 25,077 
Terne metal 384 7 179 " i 34,291 30,274 
Type tal 6,555 2.075 2,343 ‘ 

soins esi faba 34,121 32,057 

Total 211,152 68,387 69,326 , 32.036 

Pigmeuts 
White lead 3,373 1,086 1,295 “ 25,963 
Red lead & litharge 20,629 7.075 7,101 
Pigment colors 2,942 87% 891 


Other —_— «2s Total ...370,794 353,045 








Total 28,585 9,3: 9,964 a 
Chemicals ° . 
Tetraethy! leac 41,958 13.1345 4.031 
Mis 9 pl ed l 345 39% ' 569 American Antimony 
Total 43,304 3,53 14,6009 
Miscellaneous uses: Monthly Average Prices 
Amie ling 1 199 16 413 In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 
oo me cae 7 . r+ (Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 
Weights & ballast 1,267 359 462 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Total .. — = aa . 28.50 28.50 33.00 33.00 
Ise . 2850 2850 33.00 33.00 
us classified 4.305 1,261 1,498 . 28.50 28.50 33.00 33.00 
Total reported *290.216 *93.409 *96,370 . 28.50 28.50 33.00 33.00 
Estimated unreported y 28.50 28.50 33.00 33.00 
ecnsumption 3,000 1,000 1,000 28.50 28.50 33.00 
; Grand total *293,200 *94.4°0 *97,400 28.50 28.50 33.00 
Daily average? 3,258 3.371 3,142 
28.50 30.66 33.00 
Includes lead content of leaded zinc oxide ° 28.50 33.00 33.00 
production . 2850 33.00 33.00 
Includes lead content of scrap used directly E 28.50 33.00 33.00 
<d opi sk ape tond s in month without : 28.50 33.00 33.00 
adjus‘1 it for Sundays or holidays ° 30.18 33.00 


Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


Stocks 
Stock Net Receipts Consumed Mar 31, 

Feb. 28, 1957 In Mar. In Mar. 1957 
Soft lead 69,044 63,144 59,680 72,508 
Antimonial lead 39,259 25,433 27,045 37,647 
Lead in alloys 7,301 4.099 4.068 7,302 
Lead in copper-base scrap 1,950 1,306 1,368 1,888 


Total 117,554 93,982 *92,161 119,375 


* Excludes 3,558 tons of lead which went directly from serzp ‘o f .bricated products and 65] 


tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide productio 


Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
MARCH 
Lead in 

Soft Antimonial Lead in Cupper-base 
lead lead alloys scrap Total 
Metal products 33,975 26,455 4.045 1,368 65,843 
Pigments 9,297 16 9,313 
Chemicals 14,599 1 14,600 
Miscellaneous 636 346 982 
Unclassified 1,173 227 23 1,423 


Total 59,680 27,045 4,068 1,368 *92,161 


* Excludes 3,558 tons of lead which went directly from serzp ‘o fobricated products and 65 


tons of lead contained in leaded zinc oxide production 
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Lead Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M.S.) 
Reported in pigs, bars, ete.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 
1957 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 
U. S.¥ (s.t.) ....31,410 22,423 20,784 
Canada (s.t.) ... 551 a 
.288 454 
4.760 4,544 
1,180 —? 
Netherlands .... 3,932 3,729 
Norway 669 782 
Sweden 1,272 984 
Switzerland .... 1,539 1,313 
U.K. at.) .....16287 10:062 
Zmpeua*® (ht.) ....... B37 951 
EXPORTS 
OU. BY st.) .... Sie 160 
Canada (s.t.) ... 8.946 6,632 
Denmark 119 174 
France me 81 20 
Netherlands .... 340 591 
Switzerland .... 2 
Northern 
Rhodesia* (1.t.) 1,072 1,061 


Australia® (1.t.)..16,092 15,650 


Refined 
Includes lead alloys 
* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Me 


tistics 





French Lead Imports 


(A.B.MLS.) 
(In metric tons) 
1957 
Feb. Mar. 





Ore (gross 

weight) . 6.447 
Algeria ; Sa 
Morocco . .. 6,447 
Fr. Equat. Africa 
Tunisia 

Madagascar 
Pig lead 

Belgium 

Germany (W.) 

U. Kingdom 

Algeria 

Morocco 

Tunisia : 
Other countries 
Antimonial lead 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,249 Ibs.) 


—_——1957 


Feb Mar. Apr. 
(Gross Weight) 


Lead and 
lead alloys ....10,062 10,931 20,806 
Australia . 6,873 6,984 15,174 
Canada 1,825 2,526 3,300 
Belgium ea 100 750 550 
Yugoslavia .. 600 370 250 
Peru . Ne 656 50 > 600 
Other countries 14 251 932 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics | Prime Western Zinc Prices 


American Zinc Institute oe 


Commencing with January, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and epee (Cents ound) 
emelters are included in this report. Production from foreign ores also is included. vipalied 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) (In tons ef 2,240 pounds) 


Stock —————_ Shipments ——_—_—_—_ Unfilled Daily 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Begin- Pro- Domes- Export & Gov't Stock Orders Avg. 


ning duction i Drawback Acec’t Total at End at End Prod. an. 9.76 11.50 13.46 13.50 
1950 TI. 94,221 135 ’ 18,189 128,256 y 8,884 74,795 2,494 
Mo. Avg. 5, ‘ 516 10,088 2,974 : 9375 11.50 13.50 13.50 
8,884 é , ‘ 39,949 x 21,901 50,509 2,553 
. Avg. 7,65 ; E 3,329 568 ; 9.66 11.50 13.50 13.50 
- 21,901 4 , t 36,626 , 87,160 45,264 2,627 
Mo. Avg. ¢ 3,052 681 ca a 10.25 11.93 13.50 13.50 
Tl. 180,843 : 16,326 42,382 77, 180,843 35,466 2,661 a 
53 Mo. Avg. 80,933 ,238 1,361 3,528 126 ay 10.29 12.00 13.50 11.933 


Haro Aves” “HSS TEETER RR STR a oe 
1965 ; i ily 11.00 12.50 13.50 
f SR BE RR Ue WR SE RE SE YR sm noo so im 
me i a ee ae 
Aug. 51,290 84,874 é d : i f : ut. «~=«'1:04-58' , 1302 13:50 
-— os oo & ’ 11.50 13.00 13.50 
Dee. 38,088 f : "963 : t . 11.50 13.00 13.50 
Monthly = 7 "83:1 : ‘267’ 92. . 7 10.69 12.305 13.497 


40,979 
41,330 
39,833 


40,088 88, 7 ax ; High Grade Zinc Prices 


(Delivered) 
N. Y. Monthly Averages 
1 ¥ ; i (Cents per pound) 
"752 085 | 86, : 1954 1955 1956 
11.11 12.85 14.81 
10.725 12.85 14.85 
11.01 1285 14.85 
11.60 13.28 14.85 


Consumption of Slab Zinc ay 11.64 13.35 14.85 


B t Mi 12.31 13.60 14.85 

ureau of Mines 

By Industries (Short Tons) 12.35 13.85 14.85 
Pn — Rolled ey mite — _ 12.35 13.85 14.85 

i sters products other ota 

1949 Total 197,387 84,257 55,100 17,643 702,931 - 12.79 14.31 14.85 

1950 Total 281,385 136,451 67,779 27,656 947,365 . 12.85 14.37 14.85 

1951 Total 266,442 141,456 64,000 28,738 887,009 ; 1285 1435 14.85 

1952 Total 236,022 165,811 51,508 30,885 $49,289 . ; ; i 

1953 Total 403,162 305,346 177,301 53 784 38,037 977,636 ; 12.85 14.35 14.85 


450 
1,527 
1,558 25, 607 89/357 


J. 1,411 23,92 30.332 105,531 
105,531 96. 355 59,988 2,106 27,516 89.6 112,775 


vee 
ashe 





286,817 107,293 45,979 33,342 876,130 ) Be Bee eo 


37,682 12,718 4,635 3,305 95,988 
36, 11,034 3,833 3,181 90°812 . : 
36.926 12404 4203 3409 94.413 U. K. Zinc Consumption 
32,821 13,305 5,012 3,227 92/239 
23,910 7,017 2,832 2,897 70,589 British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
A * 30,168 10,244 5,431 3,027 f Statistics 
eptember 31,804 12,672 4,185 3,507 f 2,240 P ds) 
October 35.136 13961 4.714 3.596 a = ie 
38,616 13,455 3,952 3,636 1955 1956 9 
: 36,982 15,003 3,900 3,621 vere OBZ 29,779 28,485 
fs < My < 2 2 52 
oto” 139, 404,790 144,816 50,368 39,302 1,081.46 "an oe oe 
ran 36,554 13,097 4,442 3,665 95,906 33,451 28,650 
ebruary 17 31,274 12,678 3,883 3,325 88.862 
31,382 12889 4,433 3,566 —-90.RR? — Sao 
29 226 12,635 4,010 3,359 86,322 _.., 29,237 27,922 
26,003 12/218 3,431 1,260 80,976 
21,790 8,351 3,454 1315 71915 ---» 31,467 26,650 
21,425 5,193 2.187 2.883 45.648 _... 23,695 23,826 
26,814 8,420 4,229 2.959 16,255 
26,998 8370 3397 3.280 19,358 - +++. 23,261 18,867 
34.985 10.164 4.158 3.695 93,877 ; 30,080 25,470 
32.812 9.581 3,625 3,539 87.224 
33.238 8799 3140 3405 82272 Oct. .... 29,460 27,784 
'421'218 352.451 «1221395 «451382 «= 36.251 -—«-988.097 vee. 31,516 27,713 


34,337 37,517 10,800 3,502 3,434 90,490 Dec. .... 28,683 24,134 
February 32.520 9.156 3.284 3206 980.752 
30.946 8860 3553 3378 78384 Total .346,597 315,711 
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Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 


Eastern 

States 
1952 
Total 185,939 
1953 
Total 183,612 
1954 
Total 166,487 
Dec. 12,644 
Total 163,230 
1956 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct 


13,830 
13,975 
15,058 
14,172 
14,834 
13,730 
13,028 
14,559 
13,567 
17,439 
Nov 15,604 
Dec 15,513 
Total 175,310 
1957 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr 


18,586 
15,989 
17,834 
18,245 


*Includes Alaskan output in some 


Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 


1953 Total 
1954 Total . 
1955 Total 
1956 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1957 
January 
February 


Central 
States 


94,410 
57,300 


States 
385,652 
293,818 
63,100 234,942 


5,250 
73,630 < 


Ie 
io) 

a) 
— 


bo 
“Ite 


5,263 
5,236 
5,740 
5,098 
5,557 
5,228 
5,364 
5,425 
4,628 
4,815 
4,566 
4,160 
61,080 ° 


4,916 
4,658 
5,156 
4,912 


Western 


Total 
US* 


666,001 
534,730 
464,539 


39,615 
514,671 


41,166 
42,717 
47,773 
44,888 
47,232 
45.093 
42,963 
45,437 
41,980 
48,861 
45,449 
44,084 
537,€43 


49,186 
45,847 
50,420 
51,057 


months 


Mine Production of Lead 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 
Central Western 
States States 


150,302 228,607 


Eastern 
States 


11,252 


1952 
Ttl. 
1953 
Tu. 
1954 
Ttl. 
1955 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Tel. 
1956 
Jan. 895 
Feb. 1,141 
Mar. 1,202 
Apr. 1,028 
May 1,091 
June 897 
July 749 
Aug. 879 
Sept. 868 
Oct. 879 
Nov. 862 
Dec. 804 
Ttl. 11,395 
1957 

Jan. 1,002 
Feb. 942 
Mar. 968 11,875 18,022 30,865 
Apr. 1,053 12,695 17,800 31,548 


*Includes Alaskan output in some months. 


9,970 
8,608 


136,650 
138,940 


188,776 
169,804 
762 


771 


10,379 


11,731 
13,628 
145,640 


13,482 

13,403 ’ 
177,409 333,409 
11,633 
12,100 
13,232 
11,948 
12,497 
11,492 


14,294 
15,009 
16,516 
16,729 
16,387 
17,092 
15,761 
16,991 
15,915 
17,843 
16,862 
15,635 
195,034 


26,822 
28,250 
30,950 
29,705 
29,975 
29,481 
27,969 
30,630 
27,415 
31,520 
28,503 
( 27,109 
141,900 348,329 
12,513 
11,730 


16,714 
16,464 


30,229 
29,136 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


Eastern 
States 
158,707 

. 142,180 
159,038 


39,653 
47,071 
51,867 
43,270 
46,770 
46,753 
51,664 
45,914 
46,305 
42,808 

. 46,379 
45,528 
553,982 


12,538 
11,433 


(In Fine 


Missouri 


223,500 
283,600 
438,000 


30,890 
32,430 
34,370 
32,050 
33,300 
30,610 
31,160 
35,180 
28,700 
34,510 
29,000 
25,000 
377,200 


19,400 
18,660 


Ounces) 


Western 
States 
36,354,685 
36,121,368 
36,103,723 


Alaska* 
39,111 
35,140 
33,804 


Total 
36,776,003 
36,582,288 
36,734,565 


2,816,552 
2,918,233 
3,095,221 
3,196,813 


2,887,096 
3,060,737 
3,181,466 


NO POD he 


SWAIRODWHOAI 
SOON MWR UOrF Owe 


ANWWNWwWhwwse 
COUSO RP AW-10 1D 


w 
i) 
jor) 


3,156,768 
2,947,444 


*Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 


Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


1950 
50,023 
54,493 
58,747 
58,024 
51,929 
60,400 
63,518 
63,006 
54,449 
62,915 
62,276 
65,897 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 


26 


718,622 836,881 


1951 
67,954 
62,740 
70,022 
67,701 
67,720 
67,454 
72,698 
73,816 
69,429 
72,647 
72,246 
72,454 


1952 
76,934 
72,374 
77,069 
76,880 
80,803 
77,476 
78,368 
85,175 
76,882 
77,312 
74,639 
83,419 


(In short tons) 


1953 
89,895 
92,649 

104,460 
102,071 
105,464 
104,152 
109,285 
110,545 
109,333 
108,219 
105,636 
110,291 


1954 
116,247 
110,483 
122,339 
120,434 
125,138 
120,758 
126,161 
125,296 
120,332 
125,089 
121,252 
127,056 


1955 
128,203 
116,236 
130,272 
126,394 
131,128 
127,634 
132,669 
133,551 
130,606 
134,655 
133,689 
140,748 


1956 
140,394 
132,763 
145,895 
144,726 
150,800 
145,726 
151,624 

92,406 
132,316 
149,125 
145,081 
148,391 


1957 
147,029 
119,059 
135,706 
138,728 - 
144,789 


937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U.S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In tine ounces) 
Western 
States 


1,650,660 
1,689,668 
1,577,216 252,794 
1,634,625 247,535 


131,872 7 
130,368 10 
134,421 55 
136,227 522 
141,240 5,085 
139,541 13,112 
126,628 32,515 
136,812 45,529 
137,561 40,564 
130,665 35,901 
133,456 25,506 
129,139 5,506 
1,607,930 204,300 


131,954 1,134 
118,122 1,197 


* Alaska totals based on mint 
receipts 


U. S. Silver Production* 
(A.B.M.S.) 


(In thousands of ounces; commercial 
bars, 0.999 fine, and other refined forms) 
Dom.+ ‘or. Teta 
1952 Total 40,245 36,653 76,898 
1953 Total 34,697 37,764 172,461 
1954 Total 38,059 39,422 77,481 
1955 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1956 
January ... 
February .. 
March 


Eastern 
States 
1952 
Ttl. 1,948 
1953 
Ttl. 1,52 
1954 
Ttl. 1,731 
1955 
Ttl. 2,026 
1956 
Jan. 121 
Feb. 154 
Mar. 198 
Apr. 156 
May 175 
June 199 
July 45 
Aug. 178 
Sept. 194 
Oct. 194 
Nov. 206 
Dec. 178 
Ttl. 1,998 
1957 
Jan. 183 
Feb. 153 


Total 
1,886,036 
1,964,676 
1,831,741 
1,884,186 


132,000 
130,532 
134,674 
136,911 
146,494 
152,852 
159,188 
182,519 
178,319 
166,760 
159,162 
134,817 
1,814,228 


133,271 
119,472 


Alaska 
233,428 
273,479 


and smelter 


2,432 
3,087 
3,180 
66a eee 


3,889 6,321 
5,862 
6,832 


65,881 


7,408 
7,648 
7,340 
6,089 
6,614 
4,749 
6,666 
6,853 
5,830 
6,579 
5,571 
6,970 
78,317 


3,249 
3,615 


August ... 
Septembe: 
October 
November 
December .. 
Total 

1957 
January .. 
February .. 


3,125 

2.685 

3,802 

40,160 

2,997 2,877 

2,925 2,876 5,801 

March 3,360 3,166 6,526 
* The separation pvetween silver of fo: 

and domestic origin on the basis of refined 

vars and other refined forms is only ap 

proximate. 


Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint. 


5,874 


Average Silver Prices 


(Cents per fine ounce) 
1954 1955 1956 
85.25 85.25 90.357 
85.25 85.25 90.90 
85.25 85.25 91.138 
85.25 87.08 90.875 
85.25 88.928 90.75 
85.25 89.71 90.46 
85.25 90.49 
85.25 90.75 
85.25 90.795 
85.25 91.794 
85.25 91.46 
Dec. 85.25 90.45 
Ave. 85.25 89.116 

Note — The averages are based on the 


price of refined bullion imported on or after 
August 31, 1943. 


1957 
91.375 
91.375 
91.375 
91.375 
91.307 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
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U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.MS.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
——— 1957 
Feb Mar. 
Ore, matte & 
regulus ‘cont.’ 10,131 4g 
Canada legos 
Mexico 594 
Cuba 1,184 : 
Argentina 191 
Bolivia 472 467 
Chile 1,131 598 
Peru 1,249 958 
Philippines 3,656 3 
U. of S. Africa 097 
Australia 241 127 
Other countries 1 
Blister copper 
‘content 
Mexico 
Chile 
Peru 
N. Rhodesia 
U. of S. Africa 745 
Australia 1,487 
tefined cathodes 
and shapes 14,190 
Canada 16,009 
Chile 649 
Peru 1,428 
Belgium 
Belg. Congo 1,760 
N. Rhodesia 404 
Total Imports: 
Crude & refined 42,538 5 
Old and scrap 
‘content? 
Composition metal 
(content) 
Brass scrap & 
old ‘cu. cont.) 292 


u. &. Tine Exports 


73 

95% 
2 

10 


18,217 2 
1,519 
14,466 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
— 1957 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 

Slabs, blocks, ete. 503 987 1,200 
Mexico 74 
Argentina 

Belgium 

Germany (W.) 

Netherlands 

U. Kingdom 

j<orea 

Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc.., 

slabs, block 
Scrap: Ashes, 

dross and skim 
Rolled in sheets, 

plates & strips’ 

‘loys ex brass 

and bronze 
Die castings 
Battery shells & 

parts, unassem. 
Chromite zinc 


sheets, mold, 
castings, pat- 

tern plates, 

forms n.e:s. 65 
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U. S. Copper Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
—_———__ 1957 ———_- 
Feb. Mar. Apr 
Ore, conc., matte, 
and other un- 
refined ‘cont.’ 1,407 
refined ingots, 
bars, etc.’ 29,769 
Canada 193 
Brazil 471 
Uruguay 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France .. 2,937 
Germany (W.). 1,646 
Italy . 3,282 
Netherlands 616 
Norway 
Sweden ; 
Switzerland 811 
U. Kingdom 7,805 
Yugoslavia 
India ; 168 
Japan b 11,613 
U. of &. Africa 49 
Australia 
Other countries 173 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 31,176 
Pipes and tubes 106 
Plates and sheets 11 
vods .. ; 60 
Brush-copper, 
castings, rolls 
segments (fin- 
ished forms) 
Wee . «.. 
Wire, bare 
Building wire 
and cable: 
Weatherproof 
wire? 
Insulated copper 


wire n.e.s. Tas i283 3 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A.B.M S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





Feb. 
Copper scrap, 

unalloyed (new 

and old)* 4.682 
Canada . 704 
Belgium : ae 
France tie 138 
Germany (W.). 1,087 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U. Kingdom 
India 
Japan 
Other countries 

Copper-base 

serav, alloyedt 

(new & old) 
Canada 
Belgium ’ 
France 461 
Germany (W.). 1, 2,784 
Italy << 909 
Netherlands ... oy 104 
Portugal os 39 
Spain ha 6 
Switzerland ... 22 28 
U. Hingdom ... 3 182 
India ‘ 535 
Japan ; 4,551 3,333 
Hong Kong... 2 82 60 
Other countries 10 1 


Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, w ‘re scrap 

Copper-base alloys, i cluding brass and 
bronze -—— Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, 
cupro-ni kel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, 
nickel silver scrap, phesphor bronze, phos- 
phor copper, skimmings, turmngs, round 


ole 


— wa 
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U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 


Feb. Mar. Apr 





Ore, matte, etc. 

(content) 11,104 18,045 16,786 
Canada 1.423 2.596 1,782 
Mexico 327 170 531 
Guatemala 1,014 sae 793 
Honduras 176 168 80 
Boiivia 602 2,691 z 
Chile 29 
Peru. 3,259 6 .768 
U. of S. Africa <a eae .049 
Aus¢ralia .. 4,238 3,52: 708 
Philippines . 
Other countries 65 } 46 

Pigs and bars 22,423 20,784 25,069 
Canada 3,648 2,632 3,711 
Mexico 4,824 9,241 4,886 
Peru 2.500 1,814 
Denmark ...... : a 
Spain , 
Yugoslavia 
Morocco 
Australia 

Total Imports: 

Ore, base bul- 

lion, refined 

Lead scrap, dross, 

etc. (cont.) ... : 449 421 
Antimonial lead 

& typemetal . 416 629 
Lead content 

thereof : 398 585 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.MS.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 


Feb. Mar. 


55 ; 
1,533 431 
4.304 


4,823 9,919 


38,829 41,855 





Zinc ore 
(content) 41,314 42,296 
Canada 10,810 11,329 
.Mexico 17,178 15,302 
Cuba 150 91 
Guatemala 063 801 
Honduras .... 98 635 
Bolivia .. ae 21 523 
Chile P ; 682 : 
Peru .....16,770 12.698 14,644 
U. of S. Africa : 466 2,347 
Austrailia ..... 535 422 231 
Philippines ... gee 13 ; 
Other countries 7 16 11 
Zinc blocks, 
pigs, etc. 
Canada 


2 : 30,036 
12, 292 7,712 
Mexico 2,4 1,481 
Peru pon 326 6,727 
Austria wae oF 220 
Belgium eee 3,23 2,244 
Germany ‘W.) y 2,269 
a ere 486 490 
Netherlands ahs Shes 
U. Kingdom ‘ ee 120 
Vugesiavia .... 1, 43 2,756 
Belg. Congo : 

Rhodesia 

Australia . 

RC 653 

Other countries 

Total Imports: 

Zinc ore, 

blocks, pigs ...65,601 
Dross and skim. 17 sea 
Old and worn out : 35 


Comparative Metal Prices 
OPA 

Av. 1957 
1946 June 20 
14.375 29.00- 

29.25 

Lead (N. Y.) 5.05 8.25 14.00 
P. W. Zine (E. St. Louis, 

f.o.b.) 5.05 5.05 10.50 

New York, del. ... 11.09 
Tin, Spot Straits, N. Y. 97.875 
Aluminum Ingot 99%-+..20.00 15.00 27.10 
Antimony (R.M.M., brand 

f. o. t. Laredo) 


Av. 
Copper Domestic 1939 
(Electro , Del. Valley) 11.20 


12.86 14.50 38.00 
27 





(a) 


United 
States 


(a) 

- 964,589 
- 961,886 
957,318 

- 863,721 
1,036,702 


89,326 


96,362 
98,856 


Reperted by Copper Institute. C 


Canada 


(b) 
269,971 
258,868 
253,652 
302,984 
326,599 
26,867 
$1,659 
27,804 
29,422 


29,097 


Mexico 
(crude) 


(e) 
60,511 
60,874 


Chile 


(d) 
396,937 


422 


“es, 


493 
371,742 
72,814 


447,288 
37,420 
38,356 
39,731 
39,954 
36,812 
40,880 
44,202 
41,475 
47,346 
46,407 
44.911 


44,697 


rude, 


World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United 
Kingdom 


Peru 


(d) 
25,495 
22,640 
25,803 
29,233 


“recoverable 


Fed. 
Rep. of 
Germany 

(e) 


234,647 


13,306 
14,205 
14,876 


Norway 


(g-h) 


163,968 


108,604 


152,858 


Yugo- 
slavia 


(c) 


India 


-h) 


Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. 


in concentrates, matte, etc., experted. 
countries, 


although 


(d) 


Turkey 


(e) 
100,254 
104,060 
100,381 
117,371 


124,908 


contents of mine production or smelter production or shipments, 


(b) 


some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. 
production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. *Refined. 


Blister and/or refined. (e) 


(f) 


Aus- 
tralia 


(ce) 
16,984 
21,119 
37,080 
42,241 


Northern 
ho- 
desia 
(c) 


349,667 
336,883 
382,884 
386,577 
350,302 


33,545 
32,535 
30,789 
33,577 
33,640 
33,279 
33,720 
26,917 
42,381 
38,800 
38,892 


43 471 
37,605 


and custom 
Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
(c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
Smelter production. 


(g) 


38,341 
43,153 
47,176 


2,924 
3,778 
3,106 
4,835 
4,461 
3,090 
4,715 
4,307 
4,868 
4,170 


intake”. 


Refinery 





_ World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


United Canada Mexico Belgium France Fed. Italy Spain Yugo- Aus- 


French 


4 
oo @ 


5 


States 


86,874 1 
32,778 1 
38,883 1 
51,618 1 


547,153 


(a) Production 


49,476 
54,174 


54,062 


50,854 


62,712 219,352 
83,889 
66,356 


66,379 


248,551 
225,076 
231,595 
148,811 


11,469 


2.9 
12'531 


10,117 


19,212 
18. 


48,824 
53,536 
66,520 
63,735 


17,088 


574 


77,873 
83,139 
84,162 
79,260 


9,969 


915 


Rep. of 
Germany 


170,766 
152,751 
164,077 
162,773 
162,508 
15,743 
14,562 
14,398 


14,022 
14,302 


16,420 


39,683 
38,504 
40,786 
41,150 
46.806 


3,688 
3,164 
3,799 
4,511 

3,100 
3.887 
2,440 

2.833 
4.600 
3,319 
3,667 


3,196 
Peon 
574 


46,060 
53,799 
62,475 

67,509 


5,202 


uw ore UT on ae a 
ey FY 3 is 3 we f 
xs =e28n5 

CS wwRNhFeano, 


H§ 


Slavia 


74,053 
78,038 
78,555 
83,347 
4.708 


Japan 


18,516 
20,882 
25,6138 
37,612 
40,912 


4,239 


20,2 
credited t to Australia ‘sa A ‘lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


tralia Moroco 


(a) 


217,301 20,287 


217,298 31,224 


241,419 29,970 


260,424 29,417 


28,872 


4,572 
3.405 
2,056 
798 
2,876 
4.151 


Tunisia 


25,476 
28,264 
30,397 
30,015 


28,620 


Rho- 
desia 
15,646 
14,112 
12,891 
16,800 
17,976 
1,232 
1,680 
1,456 
1,456 


1,456 
1,456 


1,602,601 
1,783,648 
1,813,778 
1,877,841 
1,893,125 


157,178 
167,740 
161 349 
156,551 
157,830 
170,426 
155,665 
172,788 
181,423 
165,282 
169,392 


169,640 
159,957 





United 
States 
(a) 
931,833 
961,430 
971,191 
868,242 
1,031,018 
86,329 
91,690 
88,664 
81,238 


78,321 
83.080 


June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 
1957 
Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
(a) 


88,078 
96,924 
96,506 
Partial) 


28 


Can. 
(b) 
218,548 
223,140 
247,707 
218,810 
257,008 
20,356 


20, 470 
22.012 


20,340 
19,298 
21,942 
20,504 


y electro 


Mexico 


Peru 
(b-e) 
1,008 
6,491 
9,819 

60,477 16,982 


57,990 
61,456 
59,589 


61,879 18,943 
4,949 963 


1,560 
2.316 
2,352 
2.380 
lytic. 


Belgium 


220,479 
205,909 
213,215 
234,896 


233,623 


20,589 
20,710 


22.466 
22,354 


World Production of Slab Zinc 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 


France 
(a) 
82,184 
88,255 
89,218 
122,248 
123,623 


| (b) Entirely electrolytic. 
tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 


Fed. Great 
Rep. of Britain 
Germany 
155,024 
162,272 
163,430 


184,806 


78,101 
76,981 
81,436 
90,987 
197,024 


15,598 
16,839 
16,689 
17,212 
16,898 
17,964 
17,633 


6,256 
8,537 


6,802 
(ce) Beginning 


Italy 


52,058 
60,438 
65,730 
14,356 
77,761 


5,799 
6,355 
6.613 
7,190 
»270 
6.433 
6,995 
6,817 
7,334 
7.037 
7,249 
6.944 


6.186 
6,710 


1954 both 


Pounds) 
Nether- Norway Spain 


lands 


24,924 
28,555 
27,721 
28,686 
31,202 


AwON-3 


NON NNKYNoONN1o 

NU NeUAVaan@en~ 
rere 

Vin DWWWAIO NM we-) 


~ 


nh 


rte 
tot 


we 


electrolytic and electrothemic. 


(b) 
44,971 
43,061 
42,566 
48,768 
49,724 


3,961 
4,331 
4,002 
4,168 
4,427 
4,688 
4,826 
4,487 
4,743 
4.53¢ 
4,654 


4.424 
3,851 
4,478 
4,252 


Yugo- Japan 
slovia 

(a) 

62,109 

15,943 77,208 

16,037 


15,040 


86,833 
112,292 
122,965 


10,337 
11,702 
13,806 
13,401 
12,466 
13,089 

12,385 
12,674 
13.497 

12,717 

11,219 


11.3€1 
10,632 


Aus- 
tralia 
(b) 


88,103 
97,931 
101,008 
117,066 
113,221 


8,982 
9,572 
9,243 
10.012 
8,606 
11,141 
10,032 
9,866 
10,171 
9.810 
10,257 


10,166 
9.139 


Rho- 
(b) 
25,301 
25,687 
28,370 
29,736 
31,248 
2.688 
2,688 
2 688 


2.688 
2,632 


Total 
(4) 

2,065,216 
2,141,088 
2,228,017 
2,243,501 
2,533,879 

208,693 


224,827 
218,302 


233,029 


744 
(d) The above totais emits produc 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 

British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 

Statistics 
1955 
.. 61,480 
>» GB,772 
.. 70,185 
. 67,566 
60,767 
.. 58,546 
. 64,256 
. 99,628 
oo sab en 
.. 93,681 
75,533 
77,749 


At start of: 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1956 


76,197 
79,377 
71,634 
73,776 
76,481 
71,713 
76,188 
68,197 
72,069 
62,327 
58,893 
55,838 


1957 
59,614 
59,203 
62,120 
61,779 
71,101 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In long tons) 
1955 1956 
. 31,173 40,987 
. 32,274 34,326 
. 39,461 29,693 
. 31,007 33,974 
45,226 29,479 
. 38,760 30,537 
. 30,816 37,088 
. 32,270 35,432 
. 48,036 35,793 
42,912 39,391 
42,061 32,662 
38,410 32,025 


At start of: 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June . 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1957 
39,420 
41,433 
36,900 
34,877 
44,933 


U. K. Stocks of Zinc 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Virgin Zinc Zinc. 
At start 
of: 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Conc. 


1956 
49,962 
45,239 
44,288 
49,194 
49,129 
47,266 
47,644 
49,169 
51,946 
50,978 
47,364 
46,364 


1957 
44,816 
40,501 
38,927 
41,260 
37,540 


1956 
54,447 
49,537 
48,667 
40,502 
36,524 
40,136 
40,763 
47,972 
57,125 
55,354 
54,376 


55,223 


1957 
53,274 
63,366 
59,957 
55,698 
52,871 


U. K. Copper Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


— ——1957-—_— 
Feb Mar. Apr. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper, 

unwrought, 

ingots, blocks, 

slabs, bars, etc.3,716 4,766 
Plates. sheets, 

rods, etc. 4.556 3,488 
Wire ‘including 

uninsulated 

electric wire) 4,816 


1,138 


6,011 
Tubes me 1,081 
Other copper 
worked (incl. 
pipe fittings) 132 
Total . 14,358 
METALS, JUNE, 1957 


Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 


British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 

Unalloyed Alloyed* Total 

243,717 192,337 447,260 

eel x eal Ss 328,149 251,989 580,132 

. 377,576 281,953 659,529 


24,163 57,376 
24,366 57,269 
21,029 48,518 
22,295 52,140 
21,810 55,584 
19,316 51,086 
14,434 38,860 
19,584 54,787 
21,275 58,099 
21,142 59,386 
17,437 47,364 
251,312 639,479 


Scrap 
124,949 


31,725 


163,062 


Virgin 
322,311 
448,413 
496,467 


1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 
33,213 
32,903 
27,489 
29,845 
33,774 
31,752 
24,426 
35,203 
36,824 
38,244 
29,927 
388,167 


40,934 
43,913 
36,418 
41,747 
43,622 
39,149 
30,065 
45,807 
47,814 
47,144 
38,505 

500,794 


16,442 
13,356 
12,100 
19,393 
11,962 
11,919 
8,795 
8,980 
10,285 
12,242 
8,859 
138,685 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1957 
January 
February 
March 19,895 
April : 18,124 
*Includes copper sulpnate effective October, 1954. 


U. K. Zinc Imports 


(Eritish 


21,574 
19,849 


61,588 
56,040 
53,432 
51,868 


51,118 
43,326 
42,787 
40,940 


10,470 
12,714 
10,645 
10,928 


Zinc Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M.S.) 
Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 


Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,249 Ibs.) 


(Gross We 


1957 





Feb Mar. 


ight) 


Zine ore and 


concentrates .. 


Zine conc. 
Australia 


3,167 


2,958 
. 2,908 


7,636 
4,269 
3,975 


N. Rhodesia 


Turkey 
Zine and 


zine alloys 
N. Rhodesia 


Australia 
Canada 


Belgium ... 


Germany 


Netherlands 


Norway 

United St 
Other co 
Of which: 


294 


...10,948 
200 


13,876 
250 
1,100 
6,048 
1,942 
351 
163 
250 


4,627 
2,340 
901 
113 


(W.). 


ates .. 300 : 
2.467 3,772 


untries 


Zine or spelter, 
unwrought in 


ingots, 
bars, sla 
cakes 


blocks, 
bs and 
10,948 13,877 


Not available 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Apr. 
U.S. (s.t.) 


Canada (‘s.t.) 
Denmark ... 
France 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland: 
"! EB. Gs.) 
india* (1.t.) 


U.S. ‘s.t.) 
Canada (‘S.t.) 


IMPORTS 


1957 





Jan. 
.. «20,493 
2 
418 
532 
498 
1,045 
. 3,149 
1,632 
s/o LOOT 
884 
EXPORTS 
496 


Denmark .... 


France 

Italy : 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Switzerland* 
U...t (1: 
Northern 


Rhodesia* (1.t.) 
t) 


Australia* 


13.955 Includes 
3 Includes 
tistics 


scrap 
ma yufactures 
* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 


1,971 
; Sea 


United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 


Tin Content of Tin in 


Ore 





Stock at 


Produc- 
tion*® 
1,034 


Imports 
+e 27,084 


end of 
period*® 
2,181 


Produc- 
tion® 
27,241 


Imports 
1,227 


2,705 


1956 Total 


1957 
January 
February 
March 


*As reported by International Tin Study Group. 
duction from imported scrap and residues refined on 
warehouse stocks. 


3,584 
2,468 
4,342 


but include official 


2,835 


toh. 


Tin Metal 


24,287 


10,948 


Feb. Mar. 


22,761 
160 
1,071 


914 

579 

422 
1,078 

979 1,784 
13,87¢ 
4,443 


-~l] 


503 
3,618 


_ 
es 
wo wo 

onmn oo 

uw 


_ 


2,834 
6,942 


Metal Sta- 





Con- 

sump- 
tion 

22,390 


1,825 

1,692 

2,301 
1,803 
1,854 


Exports & 
Re-exports 


Stock at 
end of 
peried 

924 2,999 


3,804 
3,638 
3,438 
3,424 


237 
475 
1,013 
457 
405 
533 
153 
953 
511 
686 
8,371 


3,460 
3,784 


31175 
3.175 
863 
800 
863 


2,878 
3,169 
3,450 


Production of Tin Meta) includes pre 
Stocks exclude strategic stock 





Canadas Copper Output 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Jan 
Feb 
Ma) 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
A 12 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


Yeal 


tefined Copper) 


1954 
15,001 
13,954 
21.075 
20,412 
23,012 
23,344 
21,582 
22,000 
22,684 
21,661 
22,981 


24,935 


252,643 


1955 
22,600 
21,4553 
25,083 
24,077 
23,840 


21,890 
‘ 


21,185 
26,184 
24,752 
25,546 
213 


172 


20 
97 
27 


288,987 3° 


(In Tons) 


1956 
26,653 
26,229 
26,750 
26,617 
27,626 
27,122 

,250 
29,219 
950 
29,696 
7,346 
716 


174 


1957 
25,469 
21.861 


”7 664 


Jan 
Feb 
Mal 
Apr 
May 
June 


1954 
6,170 
7,560 
11,092 
9,606 
11,483 
12,018 
13,152 
8,646 
10,045 
8.005 
10,817 


7,815 


116,406 


In Pigs) 
In Tons) 


1955 
5.500 
11,882 
10,318 
11,967 
6.416 
9 897 
8,341 
4.884 
5,538 
8.053 
4.622 


5.286 


92.407 


i956 
4.888 
3,856 
4.007 
7,636 
F214 
5,632 
9 696 
£713 
9,908 
$072 


997 


2,734 


79.633 


Canada's Lead Exports 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


1957 

8.946 
6.633 
7.044 


Canadas Silver Exports 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 


June 


July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 


Dec 


(In ores and concentrates 
(Fine Ounces) 


1955 
429,704 
457,261 
411,597 
493,578 
445,054 
592,238 
285,330 
644,932 
636,992 
684,301 
387,147 
405.719 


3.873.873 


1956 
435,047 
196,803 
328,857 
348,838 
447.710 
495,742 
686,209 

1,080,301 
481,042 
751,099 
669,285 

1,023,481 


6,924,414 


1957 
076,285 


| 039,491 
1,192,826 


Canada's Copper Exports Canada’s Zinc Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Canadas Silver Output 


Ingots, Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


bars, Slabs and billets 


(In Tons) 


1954 1955 1956 = 1957 (Refined Zinc) (In Ounces) 


Jan 
Feb 
Mat 
Apr 
May 


June 


July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


Year 


9,081 

8,385 
11,671 
11,218 
18,407 
14,877 
15,467 
14,158 
14,069 
11,528 
13,372 
13,897 


156,130 


11,078 
12,897 
12,423 
10,321 
10,911 
13,387 
12,674 
13,219 
13,479 
14,208 
14,545 
14,057 


153,199 


(In Tons) 


15,981 
11,041 
12,276 
14,476 
12,851 
10,985 
13,599 
14,710 
17,268 
13,896 
19,130 
18,630 


174,843 


20,582 
16,272 
14,720 Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 


Year 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


1954 
17,155 
15.199 
16,550 
16,249 
16,530 
17,017 
17,917 
18,755 
18,023 
18,871 
19,662 
21,922 


213,816 


1955 
22,028 
19,865 
22,215 
21,301 
21,599 
20,565 
.769 
029 
898 
206 
398 
135 


bh 
7) 


=e 1 OO WNW 


tS et 


two Nw te 


257,008 


1956 
21,696 
20,356 
22,010 
21,339 
21,790 
20,780 
21,691 
21,354 
20,691 
21,412 
20,470 
22,012 


255,601 


1957 
20,340 
19,868 
21,941 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 
Apr 

May 


June 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Year 


1955 
2,182,386 
1,960,506 
2,413,591 
2,304,287 
2,235,620 
2,461,675 
2,385,654 
2,480,607 
2,386,385 
2,371,890 
2,088,991 
2.388.627 


1956 
2,280,575 
2,094,467 
2,296,648 
1,759,384 
2,463,374 
2,494,748 
2,267,271 
2,315,312 
2,517,451 


27,696,319 < 


1957 


2,142,746 
2,004,525 
2,307,502 


Canada’s Nickel Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Canadas Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead) 
(In Tons) 


Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


Year 


1954 
17,716 
16,863 
17,104 
19,452 
19,953 
18,988 
19,164 
18,237 
17,066 
16,569 
18,365 
19,093 


219,280 


1955 
18,959 
i5,018 
19,113 
17,889 
16,808 
17,800 
16,650 
16,676 
15,972 
13,658 
15,182 
17,857 


201,583 


1956 
16,002 
14,344 
16,857 


1957 
14,032 
15,170 
16,940 


11,573 
15,446 
18,145 
15,841 
16,104 
15,760 
16,725 
14,865 
16,056 


188,971 


* New base bullioy f 


recoverable lead 


from Canadian ores plus 


in ores or 


concentrates 


shipped for export 


30 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Aug. . 


Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec 


Year 


(Slabs in Tons) 


1954 
16,625 
11,328 
18,199 
17,926 
13,926 
15,654 
27,582 
14,934 
17,298 
13,064 
16,224 


23,277 


206,037 


1955 
22,181 
25,556 
20,178 
21,018 
14,820 
19,581 
13,522 
16,581 
11,793 
19,836 
14,164 
14,607 


213,837 


1956 
15,550 
11,757 

8,822 
14,317 
11,357 
15,296 
15,499 
13,070 
19,732 
20,792 
21,411 
16,125 


183,728 


1957 
19,304 
16,618 
14,923 


(In Tons) 


1954 
. 12,765 
.11,874 
. .13,619 
. 13,015 
. . 13,458 
. 13,269 
.12,901 
. 13,428 
. 13,521 
. 14,323 
.. 14.159 
. 14,947 


162,279 


1955 
14,387 
13,375 
15,544 
15,011 
15,352 
14,835 
14,530 
14,825 
13,734 
14,411 
14,290 
14,881 


175,173 


1956 
14,985 
14,997 
15,504 
14,431 
15,203 
14,492 
15,125 
14,852 
14,530 
15,762 
15,062 
14,824 


178,767 


1957 
16,609 
15,027 
16,733 
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Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau ot 


(In tons of 2,000 


Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc 
(content) 

United States 
Belgium 

Germany (W 
Netherlands 
Norway 

U. Kingdom 
Ingots, bars, 

billets, anodes 20, 
United States 8.: 
Brazil ‘ 
Dennyark 

France 

Switzerland 

U. Kingdom 
Australia 

India 
Other 
Sweden 


countries 


Total Exports: 

Crude & refined 23,3; 
Old and scrap l, 
tods, strips, 


sheet & tubing 1,034 441 


Canadian Zinc 


(Dominion Bureau of 


(In tons of 2,000 


Jan. 

Ore ‘(zinc 

content) . 13,883 
United States 9,307 
PYOUCOG 24.2%. 546 
U. Kingdom 4,030 
Slab zinc .19,304 
United States. .10,286 
Argentina i 
Lo ar 

U. Kingdom 
Korea 

Taiwan : 
Other countries 
Netherlands 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs 
Zinc scrap, 

dross, ashes 1,260 
United States. 51 
Belgium ..... 
Germany (W.). 31 
Netherlands 1,025 
Ce 153 


9,018 


“anadian Lead 


(Dominion Bureau of 


(In tons of 2,000 


Statistics) 


Ibs. 
esis 


I eb. 


2,738 


2,296 


33 
14,720 

7,496 

88 

954 656 
56 

».980 ),002 
196 196 
9 


224 
9.010 18,717 
949 995 
1,33( 
Exports 
Statistics) 


Ibs. 
—1957-———_-——_ 


Feb. 


10,661 10,555 
10,661 10,555 


. 33,187 3 


Exports 


Statistics) 


Ibs.’ 
1957 





Jan. 

Ore (lead 

content) 3,194 
United States.. 1,798 
Belgium ....... 620 
Germany (W.). 776 
Refined lead .... 8,946 
United States.. 847 
Brazil 111 
U. Kingdom 5,320 
Janan 2,627 
Taiwan ae 
Other countries 41 
Germany (W.). 
Total Exports: 
Ore & refined ..12,140 
Pipe and tubing 
Lead scrap 
METALS, JUNE, 1957 


Feb. Mar. 


2,220 


2,220 


Copper Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M.S, 


Reported in ingots, slabs, ete. 
except where otherwise noted 
IMPORTS 


; metric tons 


Feb. Mar. 
18,217 29,081 


Jan. 

U.S. (blist., s.t.) 32,494 

(ore, etc., S.t. 1G.i3t $3737 

(ref., si.) >} 14,190 16,155 
Denmark 55 422 150 
France (crude) $1; 1 

(refined) : 15,498 13.907 
Italy 
Netherlands 1,410 
Norway . 55S 805 
Sweden K 3,136 
Switzerland 
.; me. GLE.) 
India (blister/- 

réet.,: 14.) 4.777 
Australia ‘blister 

@& ret., It.) 1,060 

EXPORTS 

U.S. (ore and 

unref., s.t.) 1,226 

(ref., s.t.) 29 93% 
Canada 

(ref... st.) 20, 16,272 
Finland 103 
Norway 1, 894 
Sweden ; 919 430 
OU. Bw. tit) 5.408 3,716 
No. Rhodesia (‘ref 

& blist., 1.t.) 


2 3.843 
) 34,635 39 


3,153 


1,407 


29,769 


4.766 


28,990 46,031 32.460 
Includes old 
* British 


Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta 


tistics 


U. K. Copper Imports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 

(In tons of 2,249 Ibs.) 

1957 


Feb Mar. Apr. 





(Gross Weight) 
Copper and 

copper alloys. .34,635 39,177 39,944 
U. of S. Africa. . 50 200 81 
N. Rhodesia 12,048 18,418 18.204 
Canada .... 7,400 6,109 6,751 
Belgium : 100 ae 1 
Germany : 8 38 11 
NOGWAY ....%. 150 151 125 
United States .. 5,336 6,348 8,197 
Chile 7,600 5,550 
Peru we uP 235 
Turkey ....... : 492 
Belg. Congo ... 250 2 250 
Other countries oo 47 
Of which: 
Electrolytic 
Other refined . 
Blister or rough 
Wrought and 

SUOVS «.. ..%. 44 59 

Total ...- 34,635 39,177 39,944 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


9 25,897 
3,775 
10,213 


(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 
(In Tons) 
1955 1956 1957 
14,421 15,121 14,260 
13,915 13,940 9.974 
13,564 16,219 
16,083 14,448 
14,761 14,729 
16,296 16,403 
13,929 11,079 
14,861 18,470 
14,638 13,849 
13,589 12,8C0 
13,073 14,084 
14,749 15,694 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
176,837 


Year 173,879 


French Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S 
(In metric tens) 
—————1957 
Mar Apr 

Crude copper fo: 
refining ‘blis- 
ter, black and 
cement) 
J. Kingdom 
3elg. Congo 
Refined 15.498 13,907 
United States 3,912 
Canada : 708 
Chile 2, toe 

3elgium 3,902 3,955 
Germany ‘(W 511 724 
Norway 203 102 
Sweden 102 
U. Kingdom 143 701 
Belg. Congo 768 3.768 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland 598 

Other countries 


T 

u 
tT 
a 


999¢ 
2,236 


1,136 


French Zinc Imports 


(A.B.MLS. 
(In metric tons) 
— 1957 ——___—__ 
Feb Mar Apr 
Ore (gross 
weight? 21,633 24,916 26,352 
Peru 3.969 6,127 
Greece 241 3,407 2,176 
Italy 1.829 583 
Norway 961 
Portugal 208 
Spain 6,236 
Sweden 1.606 
Yugoslavia 2,130 2,050 
Algeria : 344 
Morocco 6,872 9,009 
Tunisia 
Belg. Congo 
Australia 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. 1,071 
Belgium ... 996 
Germany (W.) 
Italy 
Norway 
Russia 


3,489 


3,111 ; 
1,687 


French Metal Exports 


(A.B.MS.) 
(in metric tons) 
957 


Mar. 





Feb. 

LEAD 
Ore (gross 

weight) ... 736 
Pig lead 2 518 
Switzerland ... 2 515 
Other countries . : 
Antimonial lead 2s 33 
ZINC 
Slabs, bars, 

blocks, etc. : 51 
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Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL a ere 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) (Straits, Open Market, N. ¥.) 


Alu- Mag- Lead Monthly Average Prices 
minum Copper nesium Zine Die . a . 
1951 Total vo.e1+.515,131 1,197,443 30,825 «487.996 25,936 — ee 
1952 Total 518,97 1,009,910 34,8: 408,353 20,941 Jan. 85.125 87.268 105.036 101.511 
1953 Total ...........658,022 990,496 34, 521,253 20,444 
1954 Total 607,764 834.557 5,57 474,741 18.396 Feb. 85.16 90.836 100.803 101.132 
1955 Mar. 92.457 91.161 100.786 99.643 
November 2... 75,065 90,345 2,32! 75,099 1,896 ; ‘ 99 2 
December 15,275 88,287 255 70,950 1,817 -— Se SS 2 oe 
eee 833,058 1,011,748 ,89 781,254 21,045 May 93.51 91.41 96.994 98.347 
1956 o 
January 74,152 89,767 958 68,050 1,598 — — — 
February 73,096 91,706 2,$ 66,584 1,636 July 96.55 97.08 96.143 
73,785 96,085 65,760 1,644 Aug. 93.381 96.521 99.049 
67,880 90,679 58,274 1/910 nes 
Ma ees . 65.786 29,188 3.02 52.205 1,919 Sept. 93.536 96.607 103.809 
June 58,189 78,921 47,775 1,883 Oct. 93.225 96.20 106.023 
July . 52,955 69,926 2.81 2 95 1,55! 
August . 61,507 77,619 3,05 52,3: 2,112 Nov. 91.176 97.987 110.921 
September 62,503 72,109 3,07 a 1,004 Dec. 88.571 108.02 104.268 
October . . 74,209 : 3,442 : 2,206 nf 
November 69.741 2. 2.892 972 1,788 Aver. 91.935 94.85 101.474 
December 67,333 5, 2,794 1,483 
Total 801,136 47: 36,168 20,734 
1957 
January 12,995 2,02: 3,207 67,9 1,883 Prompt Tin Prices 
February 9,65 2: 2,661 59,79: 1,435 
March 52 2,970 k 1,865 —a 


. e (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Copper Castings Shipments Monthly Average Prices 


BY TYPE OF CASTING (Comte per gaan) 
(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Permanent ! a ae S 
Total Sand Mold Die t ° 84.84 87.628 104.768 101.347 
1951 Total ,197,443 1,075,437 69,883 12,516 39,607 ; 85.04 90.75 100.586 100.257 
1952 Total ,009, 910,862 63,865 8,259 ‘ > 7 9 
1953 Total 990,496 888.369 61,316 10.077 —-30.7: - 91.24 91.065 100.524 99.476 
1954 Total 834,557 751,804 48,849 6.480 St; Apr 96.238 91.41 99.145 99.286 
1955 Aa ' ‘ oe 
Seen 82,958 4,513 727 93.51 91.38 96.853 98.335 
November 90,é 80,934 5,807 8 A 94.24 93.64 94.488 
December 78,327 6,368 e ra : , 96.55 96.825 96.131 
Total 011, 907,852 63,041 . ' a oe ee 
1956 g. 93.381 96.456 98.924 
January 89,7 80,116 6,135 93.536 96.256 103.559 
February 91,7 82,244 5,888 ; ce eee 
March 85,894 6,299 93.00 96.075 105.716 
91.099 97.882 110.329 


Api j ota 679 $1,333 5s 
ay 80,155 5 ' we 
May 4 4 88.571 107.75 104.00 
91.77 94.73 101.252 


NNNNNrywrodrwootdr 
mon Ito mio wD OO-1 eH w~I 
: we DO OO 


98 
June tm marete aaa 78,92 70,260 5 
July ate e's 60,926 55,027 3 
August 77,619 70,479 3 
September 72,109 64,887 3, 
October .. 81.049 73,058 4.104 
November ; 72.866 65,022 4,114 
December 65.198 57.929 3.769 * Le; 

Total 966.113 866.404 57.522 Quicksilver Averages 


1957 een 

January 25 73,702 4,510 N. Y. Monthly Averages 

February 84 64,346 4,188 ‘ ot ; 

March 18 69.258 4.445 2 8% Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb. Flask 

1954 1955 1957 
Jan. 189.60 324.68 256.00 


Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00°., N. Y. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS Feb. 190.00 324.68 256.00 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included 7" pet eo et senate zis Mar. 201.63 322.61 256.00 
(Cents per pound) ars y P ‘ fled e ‘ 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1954 1955 1956 1957 APY. 221.36 318.14 256.00 
Jan 60.00 6450 64.50 174.00 Jan. 91.40 81.09 106.30 101.92 May 251.20 306.62 256.00 
Feb 60.00 6450 64.50 174.00 Feb. 91.00 78.16 104.34 98.59 973.46 286.98 
Mar 60.00 6450 6450 74.00 Mar. 87.88 78.00 104.23 93.50 June 273. 286.98 
Apr 60.00 6450 6450 74.00 Apr 5.50 77.94 103.92 93.45 July 287.40 268.22 
May 60.00 6450 6450 74.00 May 5.50 77.50 105.23 92.865 20071 258.18 
June 60.00 64.50 64.50 June 5.5 78.33 106.50 wove veil elie 
July 60.00 64.50 64.50 July 5.5 81.78 106.50 sean 263.70 
Aug 60.00 64.50 64.50 Aug. 5.0 84.59 105.76 vas ; aoe 79.02 
Sept 60.00 64.50 64.50 Sept. 5 91.96 105.50 ney ae 
Oct 60.00 64.50 64.50 Oct. 62 94.60 104.85 
Nov 60.98 6450 64.50 Nov. 103.11 104.50 
Dec 64.50 6450 72.48 Dec. 106.58 104.50 
Av 60.46 6450 65.165 .. Av 5.72 86.12 105.18 
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Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


(U. S. Department of Interior) 

Stocks —Sold or Used Stocks 
beginning Value end of 
of month Production f. 0. b. month 
Short tons short tons Short tons plant short tons 


Virgin 99‘: Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices 
1956 (Cents per pound) 
July 17,399 151,624 134,089 64,858,158 34,925 1954 1955 1956 
September .... 36,717 132,316 121,854 60,104,570 47,179 } pan ‘ 
October a 47,179 149,125 134,014 67,126,363 62,290 Feb. 21.50 23.20 24.40 

62,290 145,081 119,787 60,252,640 87,584 Mar. 21.5 23.20 24.60 
87,584 148,391 133,186 67,039,743 102,789 3 ante ay 
rans baci 1,679,247 1,591,478 Apr. 21. 23.20 25.90 

23.20 25.90 


May 21: 
January 102,496 147,029 104,394 418, 145,131 2 pata 
February .. . 145,131 119,059 97,886 173, 166,324 June 21 23.20 
March 166,324 135,706 141,529 ,240,: 160,501 July 23.20 
24.26 


24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 27.10 

85 23.655 26.008 


uo 9 
oo © O&O 
on 
ve] 

Oo 


i) 
— 
o 
or 
J) 
o 


Aug. 


~] 
~ 


Aluminum Wrought Products en 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS si 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) ; 
Rolled Extruded Nov 
Plate, Structural Shapes Powder, 
Sheet, Shapes, Rod, Tube Blooms Flake, Dec. 
Total & Strip Bar & Wire & Tubing & Paste 
a 2,088,439 1,165,090 357,229 518,070 46,255 AV 
1955 
September 244,135 134,240 32,97: 67,407 
October 248,806 138,328 30,55 71,456 
November .. 245,526 137,109 31,65 67.798 
December 242,993 138,592 31,805 64,159 
Total 805,500 542,368 365,39 812,311 
1956 ~~ 
January ... vw peeee 142,049 34,008 67,499 
February 240,999 124,077 33.727 65,251 f 
232,767 128,432 30,972 63,482 (Thousands of Pounds) 
260,610 143,859 37,971 69,639 we a 
264,378 147,613 39,900 —«68,106 5 — 
240,415 132,510 33,438 65,600 +. 972 1,776 2,188 
247,895 139,571 35,346 64,249 « Son 1,648 1,901 
248,457 141,400 32,413 66,315 ei : 
September 217,425 117,074 32,154 59,462 . --. 1,136 1,947 1,946 
October _ 252,289 136,546 25,385 73,363 ... 892 1,756 2,279 
November 218,272 114,618 31,501 64,197 ; : ‘ 
December 194.822 99.851 31.787 55.225 y .. 1,129 1,836 2,462 
Total ........ 870,101 1,577,601 398,602 182,398 .. 1,312 1,686 2,302 
1957 ; 
January ...... 234,805 126,008 35,911 64,297 -- 1,032 1,437 2,002 
February ae 206,397 109,786 30,330 58,296 y zy... 1111 =«-1,742 2,523 
March . 229,786 120,077 34,365 66,400 
April ......... 238.189 126.754 34.805 68.261 - 1,183 2,159 1,988 
Rectal . .. 1,002 1,667 861 


=~ = 


NNONoNN NY NY 
a oO 
-~] 
o 


Is 1 +I 
_ — —_ 
o oOo & 


= 
—) 


to 
me Oo Ww Wet oe 
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> bt 


mS we Nw W WH 


Magnesium Wrought 
Products Shipments 


Cir hM po bo 


eo 


(Bureau of Census) 


Aluminum Castings Shipments 1243 1,954 2,141 
.. 1673 1,577 2,452 


(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING = ae 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent Total .13,743 21,186 24,975 
Total Sand Mold Die —_—___—_ 
1951 Total 515,131 193,378 160,011 151,465 2 - 
194,616 146,883 169,732 Cadmium Averages 
214,553 200,025 239,330 
9 9 
609,066 155,738 213,968 232,726 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
aon 4 7 14,485 25,135 31,741 Cents per Ib. in ton lots 
ovember 14,327 26,267 33,852 - ae i 
December 15,291 25,031 34,347 1954 19551956 = 1957 
1955 Total 171,757 298,115 354,804 Jan. 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 


iets 15.861 24.528 Feb. 170.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 


peep peed Mar. 170.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
14.732 20,718 31782 Apr. 170.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 


’ 

15,600 19/669 29'814 May 170.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 

13,448 19,067 25,027 ~ vi 

12.398 16,388 23.49] > June 170.00 1 70.00 1 70.00 

f 13.100 18.067 29.553 July 170.00 170.00 170.00 

September 2, 12,354 17,855 31,640 S sa = 
October ry) 14.389 21:120 37.782 Aug. 170.00 170.00 170.00 
November 14.333 20.673 33.929 Sept. 170.00 170.00 170.00 
December 13.391 20/557 32.923 i ss 
1956 Total 171.763 245.421 376,108 Oct. 170.00 170.00 170.00 


1957 Nov. 170.00 170.00 170.00 
January 14,201 20,963 37,194 "7 _ 7 
February ............. 69.451 13/366 21.707 34.311 Dec. 170.00 170.00 170.00 


13,914 22,974 37,521 AV. 172.50 170.00 170.00 
METALS, JUNE, 1957 





(American 


Apr. 


Steel Ingot Produ 


ction 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 


Estimated Production — 

OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER 

er cent Per cent I 

Net tons of Net tons of Net tons 

capacity 
82,846,439 87.2 
100,473,823 97.9 
80,327,494 73.6 
105,842,886 95.6 


65.5 6,797,923 
83.2 7,280,191 
63.2 65,436,054 
69.3 8,338,592 
9,048,064 101.3 779,388 
9,795,263 102.7 
9 370 ; ( 
8,665,044 
1,330,151 
7,213,274 


9,342,796 1 
9,841,002 103 
9,430,248 1 
9,695,919 101.6 
. .102,840,585 > 
9,829,691 
8,898,671 
9,442,164 


*er cent 


capacity ¢ 


All Companies 
ELEC’ 


TRIC 


of Net tons 
apacity 
82.6 93,168,039 
71.1 111,609,719 
62.0 88,311,652 
77.2 117,000,566 


87.1 10,118,995 
85.7 10,924,788 
¥4.2 10,523,785 
26.0 10,490,376 
83.6 9,721,436 
30.5 1,622,163 
75.3 8,122,597 
85.7 10,422,659 
918 
89.6 10,555,500 
87.1 10,837,545 
31.2 115,216,149 
11,008,762 
9,987,206 
10,589,074 


TOTAL 
Per cent 


Caiculated 


weekly 
produc- 
tion, all 
of companies 


capacity (net tons) 


1,782,097 
2,140,578 
1,693,741 
2,243,969 


85.8 


2,444,202 
2,466,092 


11,048,513 101.3 


2,451,933 
89.8 2,203,828 
97.1 
97.6 


93.4 


8,820,328 
8,837,009 





Furnace Output 


- - net tons —— _ 


Pig 
Iron 


r. 58,507,169 
60,135,941 
53,613,779 


64,810,272 


fr. 70,487,380 


- 61,528,665 
74,987,721 
- 68,119,882 


5,729,404 

--. 5,804,685 
- 6,406,902 
-+. 6,829,927 
.- 6,758,286 
--- 6,495,050 
-. 6,329,393 
-. 6,529,580 
.- 6,653,578 
-. 6,905,280 
- 6,636,649 
-+. 6,887,667 
. - 77,114,073 


-+. 6,985,945 
- 6,539,199 


June ... 


July 
Aug. 


Game. oes 


Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


Total 


19. 
Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 


7,209 547 
6.596.133 
7.179 190 
6,810,102 


Ferro- 
manganese 
& Spiegel 


702,561 
712,899 
592,564 
673,896 
745,381 
629,926 
865,038 
568,735 


55,249 
48,182 
57,049 
64,712 
51,699 
48,735 
61,166 
71,902 
49,788 
59,993 
62,341 
65,849 
868,768 


63,619 
68,618 
65,566 
63,760 
47,840 
46,981 
17,491 
41,648 
59,584 
69,909 
58.614 
65,841 
664,341 


72,826 
61.973 
67.779 


60,734 


Iron and Steel Institute) 


Jo 
Total Capacity 


59,209,730 
,848,840 
54,206,348 
5,484,168 
.232,761 
158,691 
5,842,759 
58,688,117 


5,784,653 
5,442,767 
6,463,951 
6,384,639 
6,804,935 
6,543,878 
6,390,559 
6,601,482 
6,708,366 
6,965,278 
6,698,990 
6,958,516 
77,800,831 


7,049,564 
6,602,817 


6,870,886 


90.1 
90.2 


76.8 


2S2nr2 
PORES Sr ss 


9,808,000 


3.814.780 89.5 


86.5 





Steel Castings Shipments 
(Bureau of Census) 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
Total 
1955 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1956 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
Jaly 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1957 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


(Short Tons) 


Total 
... 1,461,667 
..- 2,101,604 
.. 1,925,116 
Pe Sy By | 


. -1,184,096 


98,238 
106,430 
127,460 
120,053 
122,465 
133,887 
97,875 
126,406 
140,843 
145,674 
152,381 

--+ 158,982 
. -1,530,694 


158,618 
165,398 
170,045 
163,708 
178,227 
164,661 
117,984 
159,831 
155,046 
175,630 
164,114 

... 158,725 
. .1,931,987 


169,240 
154,932 
160,054 


For Sale 


1,507,413 
1'476,352 
1,290,016 


880,158 


75,044 
80,729 
98,926 
92.237 
92,713 
102,457 
71,170 
96,290 
107,622 
110,409 
116,908 
122,201 
1,166,706 


123,343 
128,598 
130,839 
125,015 
142,025 
129,147 
96,350 
127,001 
121,705 
135,798 
126,900 
125,569 
1,512,290 


133,826 
121,667 
124,416 


For Own 


Use 
374,217 
594,191 
448,767 
431,330 


203,938 


23,194 
25,701 
28,534 
27,816 
29,752 
31,430 
26,705 
30,116 
33,221 
35,265 
35,473 
36,781 
363,988 


35,275 
36,800 
39,206 
38,693 
36,202 
35,514 
21,634 
32,830 
33,341 
39,832 
37,214 
33,156 
416,697 


35,414 
33,265 
35,638 





GALVANIZED SHEET 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) 


Jar 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
Jue 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


Total 


* Comb 


34 


SHIPMENTS 


SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNE PLATE 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) 


(Net Tons) 
(Net Tons) dae 


1954 
169,086 
167,433 
180,198 
203,312 


201,671 


205,561 


1955 
211,101 
199,408 
238,649 


1956 
269,464 
272,997 
291,193 


2,362,632 2,864,497 2,957,991 


ined with August figures 


1957 
235,902 
205,048 
206 836 


198,553 


Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Ort 
Nov 
Dec. 


Total 


—Hot Digped— 
1956 1957 


81,634 

77,877 
133,257 
138,556 
70,282 


84,371 


81,005 
72,400 
92,394 
70,510 
68,385 


"950,070 


88,174 
63.040 
113.593 
130,037 


—Electrolytic 
1956 1957 


618.827 
664.590 


408,903 
396,588 
415,451 
325,408 
288,896 


4,615,068 


* Combined with August figures 


Steel Ingot Operations 


(Percentage of Capacity as Reported 


by 


American Iron & Steel Institute) 


Week 
Beginning 
Jan 7 
14 
21 
28 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar 
Mar. 
Mar 
Apr. 
Apr 
Apr. 
Apr 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 


June 


to 


Do 


Now 
© 


oo 
wo 


bo 


JI oO WwW =I 


June 
June 


SS 
es 


June 
July 
July 


i 


July 


ne wv 
oOo & 


July 
July 
Aug 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


iy 
NS 


—_ 
oe; 


wououwre UV Ore * OI 


ry 
on co 


uo 


1954 
75.4 
74.3 
74.1 


75.6 


. 


74.4 


- aoe 
. 13.6 


70.7 


. 69.3 


67.6 
68.1 


. 69.1 


68.0 
68.0 
68.6 


cs OGe8 


69.4 
70.9 
71.8 


tw 


I 
v 


wo © 


I +] =] =] 


te Ww 


coe wh Wt 


an 
ou 


1955 
81.2 
83.2 
83.2 

5.0 
85.4 

86.8 
89.1 
90.8 
91.9 
92.9 
94.2 
93.7 
94.4 
95.3 
94.6 
94.6 
95.6 
96.6 
97.2 
96.9 
96.4 
95.8 
94.7 
96.0 
95.0 
T13 
85.9 
91.2 
91.0 
90.7 
86.9 
89.4 
90.2 
90.6 
93.4 
93.8 
95.7 
96.1 
97.0 
96.7 
96.5 

98.9 

100.0 
99.4 
99.6 
99.2 
100.1 

97.6 
100.1 
100.3 

96.9 
95.7 


1956 
97.6 
98.6 
99.0 
100.4 
99.3 
99.1 
98.8 
98.8 
99.9 
100.0 
100.6 
99.5 
99.6 
97.7 
100.9 
100.2 
100.5 
96.4 
95.2 
95.3 
97.3 
96.3 
96.7 
93.4 
93.0 
84.9 
12.3 
12.9 
14.6 
17.0 
16.9 
57.5 
87.5 
95.8 
97.0 
98.7 
100.6 
100.6 
101.6 
101.8 
100.9 
101.4 
101.2 
101.3 
100.6 
100.2 
100.1 
101.1 
101.3 
102.0 
94.3 
97.3 


1957 
98.4 
96.4 
96.6 
97.6 
97.1 
97.7 
97.8 
96.0 
94.2 
93.8 
93.5 
92.4 
90.6 
90.3 
90.4 
88.7 
87.0 
86.7 
84.2 
86.4 
88.0 
87.5 
86.5 
87.5 


METALS, JUNE, 1957 








INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 


ORES CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP ao RESIDUES 


For PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Douglas, Arizona 
El Paso, Texas 
Sellers 
COPPER (Electrolytic) 6 ZINC (All Grades) 


CADMIUM * MERCURY 











Well get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


OE — 


iL Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHady side 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 














copper 


Electrolytic NEC * CCC’ 


a 
99.99 +% Electric* 
High Grade Electrolytic 


lead 


Common Desilverized ILR® NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 


Gi | Um ' FDU TWA_FERROMANGANESE sravonto crace 


CADMIUM « SILVER * BISMUTH « INDIUM 


Arsenic + Palladium « Platinum + Selenium « Tellurium 


Pig + Ingot 


AnabounA Anaconda Sales Company 
eats ah ve poe 25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
“ F Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 


"Reo U S Pot Off 














DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Ansonia, Conn 
Atlanta 3, Ga 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Cambridge 42, Mass 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N.C 
*Chicago 39, Ii! 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 25, Texas 
Denver 2, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich. 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kenosha, Wis 

Los Angeles 17, Calif 
Miami 30, Fla 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis 


ANACONDA copper. srass .sronzten.., | nnn 


*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free-Cutting Rods _Dittcburgh 19, ve. 
rovidence 
oo Rochester 4, N.Y 
made by THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, Waterbury 20, Conn. * Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company i kee Mo 
San Francisco 4, Calif 
Seattle 1, Wash 
Syracuse 2, N.Y 
Torrrington, Conn 
Washington 5,D,C 
Waterbury 20, Conn 
General Offices 
Waterbury 20, Conn 
In Canada: Anaconda American 
Brass Limited Genera! Offices 
New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office 
909 Dominion Square Building 
*Warehouses 




















